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SOLID PLASTIC TOPS 
AND PANELS 


WOODRIDGE Ape. Furniture he FIBERESIN with Cherrywood panels 


and white tops. Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 


*FIBERESIN 


by FIBERESIN Solid Plastic is durable. The smooth, 

ripple-free surface compliments AND adds long-life 
to fine furniture. The hard, dense edges need no 
undesirable edge banding. FIBERESIN Plastic panels 
have no “‘layers’’ to separate or cause slivers. The 
satin-like finish is in perfect keeping with the tradi- 
tional finish of quality furniture. FIBERESIN has a 
melamine resin plastic surface on an extremely dense 
core of wood fibre and phenolic resin. This com- 
bination of materials is welded together in hydrau- 
lic hot plate presses at accurately controlled high 
temperatures and pressures. The decorative wood 


grain patterns and colors are an integral part of 
the surface. 


FIBERESIN The tough plastic surface is virtually 
indestructible. Staining, chipping, cracking, and 
scratching are practically impossible. No warping, 
no veneer layers, no metal or wood edges. 


FIBERESIN The FIBERESIN surface scored A+ 
in reflectance tests conducted by the University of 
Wisconsin showing ideal reflectance value of 40- 


50%, . important for desks; desirable for other 
furniture 


* 
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FIBERESIN Maintenance is no problem. Marks 


and stains are readily removed by wiping with a FIBERESIN 
damp cloth A FIBERESIN Plastic panel never PLASTICS COMPANY 
needs refinishing. 





the Why’of an 
Inside Cover... 


* Remove the outside cover of a Sloan Royal Flush Valve 
and you'll find it also has an inside cover—a functional 
part not found in other flush valves. Why two cast brass 
covers where seemingly one would do? Because Sloan 
engineering found special advantages in their combined 
use to assure dependable trouble-free flush valve opera- 
tion. This “extra” or inside cover performs these three 
vital functions: 
e The contour of the inside cover insures the proper 
flexing action and long life of the diaphragm 


e The inside cover acts as a friction washer 
protecting the diaphragm from distortion when 
the outside cover is screwed down 





e Working in cooperation with the outside cover, 
it makes a stronger union of body and cover 
To be sure, it costs more to produce the Royal with an 
inside cover of cast red brass. But this standard feature 
contributes to the performance, protection and strength 
of the Royal. It’s another bonus of quality you expect 
from Sloan. And since you can have Sloan quality at no 
extra cost, why not make sure you get it. 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 
cS 





SLOAN VALVE COMPANY + 4300 WEST LAKE STREET: CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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has everything you've wanted 


Tate Mhilel+)@laslelaallal- 


/ EASY, WHISPER - QUIET 
/ OPERATION 


FM-17 17 brush diameter, 
¥, h.p. motor. Also 14”, 15” 
and 20 sizes 


FAST, COST-CUTTING 


PERFORMANCE 


This new Clarke meets every need — fits the requirements 
of all types of buildings, all kinds of floors, trafic conditions 
and hours of usage. It’s the result of years of research and it 
combines all the features everyone has always wanted in a 
floor machine — for instance 


@ First, this new beauty does the complete job — it scrubs, 
polishes, steel wools, dry buffs, disc sands and grinds — 
even shampoos rugs and carpets. 


@ Its exclusive, power packed, totally enclosed motor, 
designed especially for the new Clarke, drives the brush 
at rated speed on any 15 amp circuit even when steel 
wooling wet floor seal or disc sanding. 


@ It's whisper-quiet — so quiet you'll wonder whether it’s 
really working 


Clarke 


FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 


Formerly Clarke Sonding Machine Company 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 


2 For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


FM-17 with solution tank. 


@ It’s perfectly balanced for easy handling. 


@ Its low overall height — only 1074” — permits working 
beneath low furniture and fixtures. 


Besides all these, the new Clarke offers such other im- 
portant features as rugged construction, fully adjustable 
handle, dual control switch for operation with either or 
both hands, new electrically controlled solution feed for 
scrubbing and shampooing. And, the machine does every 
maintenance job better, faster, at lower cost. 


Ask your Clarke distributor to prove it by demonstrating 


the new Clarke maintainer on your floors. Or, write today 
and we'll arrange this for you. 


BUY CLARKE—CLEAN WITH CLARKE 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN FLOOR MACHINES 
2412 E. Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 


Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co., Litd., Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS: Raymond W. Kettler, newly named 
vice president-finance for the University of California, discusses 
the financial problems peculiar to a multicampus university. Before 
receiving his present appointment, Mr. Kettler served several years 
as controller for the Board of Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. . . . John Morris, safety coordinator of the University of 
Illinois, speaks on the necessity of a campus safety program out of 
an extensive experience in the field of campus safety. Prior to his 
present appointment he was safety officer of the University of Min- 
nesota. He is chairman of the campus safety association of 

the National Safety Council. . . . Ways to make food serv- 

ice attractive for students in college residence halls is dis- 

cussed by Maxine Wilson, director of food service for 
residence halls at Purdue University. 
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YEAR-ROUND SYNCRETIZER: an air condi- 
tioner specifically designed for classrooms; 
maintains comfort at all times.—-Pub. 11-2. 


Aupicon: for large-space heating, ventilat- 
ing and air cooling; summer ventilating and 
mechanica! cooling if desired.—Pub. 22-1. 


Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


Sold also by American-Standard Induswia! Division, and American-Standard Products (Canada) Ltd 
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in the demanding decades... 
YEAR-ROUND AIR CONDITIONING 
SArmust 


Caught between two pressures—the prospect of staggering 
enrollments in the years ahead, and the public clamor for 
quality in education—and beset even now by financial 
problems . . . administrators search for keys to the future. 
One of these is offered by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., with more 
than 40 years experience in serving the educational field: 


comfort-conditioned classrooms. 





With extended schedules, summer programs, and crowded 
classes, opportunity for scholastic excellence depends more 
and more upon proper thermal environment. All-year air 
conditioning merits consideration well in advance of your 
remodeling or new building program; and Nesbitt will be 
glad to explain the system most suited to your needs, 






















THE RIGHT CLIMATE FOR LEARNING 
RETURNS FAR MORE THAN IT COSTS 


Nesbitt Year-Round Syncretizers provide the ideal learning cli- 


mate for each classroom, regardless of its occupancy and exposure, 


repaid by learning results. 





RooMMATE: a cabinet condi- 
tioner for all-season comfort in 


offices, dormitories. Pub. 600. \ 
r~S 


'S sExcellence: > 


)\ Hr 





SV Classrooms y// 


LA a “1. 
Comtort: Conditioned 


or the outside weather. In winter, the Year-Round Syncretizer 
heats, ventilates, and cools with outdoor air; in summer, it ventilates, 
and cools and dehumidifies by mechanical means. The cost—this 
individual classroom way—is less than you think and is amply 


send 


for any of these Nesbitt pub 
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request — if 


you wish—the help of a 


Nesbitt representative. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Charging Depreciation 


Question: We see the advantages and 
disadvantages of charging depreciation and 
maintaining reserve for depreciation ac- 
counts, but have failed to find a conclusive 
answer that will satisfy our auditor, who ad- 
vised that we depreciate property as is the 
custom in industrial accounting. May we 
carry all furniture and equipment at cost, 
but record them in a supplementary rec- 
ord so that, for insurance purposes, a blan- 
ket depreciation may be computed? — 
F. M., Wis. 


Answer: Although generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles for busi- 
ness enterprises organized for profit 
require the use of depreciation ac- 
counting, no such requirement exists 
for universities. Paragraph 5 of the in- 
troduction to Accounting Research 
Bulletin No. 43 issued in June 1953 by 
the committee on accounting proce- 
dure of the A.I.C.P.A., states that the 
“opinions and recommendations (of 
the committee) are directed primarily 
to business enterprises organized for 
profit.” 

Volume 1 of “College and Univer- 
sity Business Administration” states on 
page 151 that “educational institutions 
will find little or no benefit from the 
annual computation of, and account- 
ing for, depreciation on their educa- 
tional property.” Inasmuch as the rec- 
ommendations of the last named pub- 
lication are now commonly followed, 
they are “generally accepted account- 
ing principles.” Your auditor, there- 
fore, ordinarily would not be in a posi- 
tion to require that you reflect depre- 
ciation on educational property in your 
published financial statements in the 
manner of industrial and other enter- 
prises organized for profit. 

While depreciation on educational 
property is not ordinarily recorded in 
university accounting, depreciation on 
property used by the auxiliary enter- 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. 











prises and property held as an invest- 
ment of endowment funds is recom- 
mended. In these cases it is recom- 
mended that the depreciation so re- 
corded be funded by setting aside cash 
for eventual replacement of the assets 
being depreciated. 

Depreciation on educational prop- 
calculated and the 
amount arrived at can be used for in- 


erty can be 


surance and other purposes. The meth- 
od of calculating depreciation for these 
purposes is fully discretionary on the 
part of the university but, at the same 
time, the method should be systematic 
and rational so as to afford useful and 
not misleading information. — GEORGE 
F. BauGHMaAN, vice president and 
treasurer, New York University. 


Canned Goods Inventory 

Question: In operating a college food 
service facility, how large an_ inventory 
should be maintained on canned goods and 
boxed groceries? Should these be  pur- 
chased on an annual basis or at more fre- 
— intervals during the year? — D.M. 

Answer: No set rule can apply as 
to the method of purchasing canned 
goods and size of inventories main- 
tained. Each manager has a specific 
situation and must work out proced- 
ures suited to his individual operation. 

We have found it most helpful in 
maintaining like quality and control of 
cost to. have a contract for the year 
and draw off the contract. Our specifi- 
cations are for quality and quantity 
and for protection on price increases 
as well as benefit of decreases. We like 
to maintain at least a two-week inven- 
tory. Anything less than that jeopar- 
dizes planning. 

We have found this kind of contract 
to show a great saving as well as en- 
suring quality. 

If it were necessary to purchase the 
entire quantity in one shipment, one 
would have to be sure of proper stor- 
age space with proper temperatures 
and adequate ventilation. With these 
facilities available it would pay to car- 
ry larger inventories if necessary.— 
CATHERINE Harpster, Drake Univer- 
sity. 
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DUQUESNE STUDENTS Step Into 
Comfortable VARI-VAC “ZONED” Heating 


For the second time in its expansion program, 
Duquesne University has installed a Dunham- 
Bush “Metro” Vari-Vac “zoned” heating 
system in a new building. Several years’ 
operation in Duquesne’s Assumption Hall 
“proved-out” Vari-Vac’s economy and con- 
trollability. Now in attention-commanding, 
new Rockwell Hall, “Metro” Vari-Vac repeats. 

School officials and specifiers favor “one 
source—one responsibility” of the Dunham- 


Dunham-Bush,Iinc. 


WEST HARTFORD 10 e CONNECTICUT 
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U. S. A. 


Bush complete heating product line (a com- 
plete air conditioning line, too). No need to 
deal with dozens of suppliers. At Duquesne, 
for instance, it was a complete Dunham-Bush 
job... control system, pumps, unit heaters, 
radiation, convectors and steam specialties. 

Write for “Metro” Vari-Vac details. There’s 
a nearby Dunharn-Bush representative to assist 
in your expansion or renovation plans. 


DUNHAM BUSH 


WEST HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT + MICHIGAN CITY. HOrANA 
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AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION + HEATING + HEAT TRANSFER 
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TUITION REFUND PLAN 
now tr we tn over 
390 
Schools and Colleges 
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This unique Plan, which we originated 
thirty years ago, refunds to the student 
the value of class time lost because of 
illness or accident, including with- 
drawal, thus protecting the student's 
investment in education and the 
college’s tuition income. Its steady 
increase in popularity is the best proof 
of its usefulness. 


The newer BROAD FORM of the 
TUITION REFUND PLAN, now 
available in most states, extends this 
protection to cover separations for 
disciplinary, scholastic and almost 
all other reasons. 

We also offer you a variety of SICK- 
NESS and ACCIDENT PLANS one of 
which is sure togive you the best possi- 
blecombination of protection and cost. 


Our thirty years concentration on 
educational insurance and our broad 
experience with schools and colleges 
can be of value to you. All of our Plans 
are flexible and can be adapted to meet 
your needs exactly if you will tell us 
your requirements. 


A.W. 6. ZBEWAR 


INCORPORATED 


6 
Oducati nal ‘ | a Undevu vilers 
141 Milk Street, BOSTON 9, Massachusetts 


625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Caljfornia 
10 South Tenth Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Pierce Building, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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fabrics are converted by: 
THE GEORGIA COMPANY, 276 Fifth Av., New York 1 
MEAD & MONTAGUE, Inc., 245 Fifth Av., New York 16 
and distributed through: 


CALIFORNIA: 

GEFFMAN FABRICS, 950 Santee St., Los Angeles 
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DUGGAN SIMMONS CO., 131 Portland St., Boston 

ANDREW DUTTON CO., 60 Canal St., Boston 

SEAVEYS INC., 38 Emerson St., Haverhill 
MICHIGAN: 

DECORATIVE MILLS, 14217 Fenkell, Detroit 

MORGANROTH FABRICS, INC., 7329 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 
MINNESOTA: 

B. H. RITTERHOFF, 600 First Ave., N., Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI: 

WOOLLEY BROS., 411 S. State St., P.O. Box 1245, Jackson 
MISSOURI: 

PRAIRIE PRODUCTS CO., 617 Wyandotte, Kansas City 
NEW JERSEY: 

KRUPNICK BROS., INC., 386 Broad St., Newark 

S. RADIN & SONS, 209 Straight St., Paterson 
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STROHEIM & ROMANN, INC., 35 E. 53rd St., New York 

J. H. THORP, P.O. Box 409, Grand Central Sta., New York 

JUD WILLIAMS, INC., 18 E. 55th St., New York 
OHIO: 

S. M. HEXTER CO., 2810 Superior Ave., Cleveland 

PAYNE & CO., 3500 Kettering Ave., Dayton 
OKLAHOMA: 

FABRICUT, 1506 S. Utica, Box 3566, Tulsa 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
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PHOTO. STATEROOM ON THE NS SAVANNAH 


THE LUXURY FABRIC THAT'S INCREDIBLY WEAR-RESISTANT, 
FLAMEPROOF, NEVER FRAGILE, WON'T CRACK OR FLAKE 


The unique properties of Saranspun made it the logical choice for the world’s first 
nuclear-powered ship. Soft-as it is to the touch, Saranspun is amazingly rugged 
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SARANSPUN WOVEN BY: J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC 


VAR AYAY aa | \ SARAN FIBERS PRODUCED BY THE FILAMENT AND YARNS DIVISION OF 
‘yu 4 - ‘ . 
a Pile NATIONAL PLASTIC PRODUCTS: COMPANY 


ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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WonDBuprin. PULL BARS 


@ Von Duprin pull bars are al/ extruded aluminum or bronze. 
Here is a fully versatile line: reversible . . . no resizing necessary 

. modern or matching designs, each with studs to anchor A? or 88 
Von Duprin rim devices ... plain or engraved grips are curved 
to fit the hand—safely. Matching push plates and pulls available 
for vestibule doors. Complete details are yours for the asking; write 


for Bulletin 576. 


illustrated above: all extruded aluminum 
modern design with extended and engraved 
grips. Catalog number E282-ENG. on active 
door; E282DT-ENG. on inactive door. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. + VON DUPRIN DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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known 


fact: any bucket of cleaner 
Starts losing its power as 

Soon as you put a dirty mop 

or sponge init! butnqw 


or additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





while 

other 

ACY IES 
fade 


and fade 
and fade 


and fade 
and fade 


JOHNSON'S 


ORWARD - 


CLEANER 
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Announcing! the cleaner 


that gives you a full buckets 
worth of cleaning power every 
time! 


Johnson’s FORWARD...never 


STOPS suffers power fade-out. Even 
when it's loaded with dirt you 
¥ POWER know its cleaning action isn’t 
FADE-OUT giving out! 
Now, try FORWARD and see 
what it means to get all the 
Cleaning power you pay for! 
Call your local Johnson's Wax 
Distributor... or write 
S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 


Service Products Division 
CU12 Racine, Wisconsin. 


New Johnson’s Forward 
a product ot WOHNSON’S 


service products division WAX 
™ 








New Steelcase stacking chair 


features wall-saving, floor-saving, chair-saving ideas 


Rooms do double duty. This modern audi- 
torium room can be quickly set up with #1279 
chairs for lectures, conventions and formal 
meetings. And, it can be cleared just as swiftly 
for dances or other activities that require clear- 
ances, with the #1279 chairs stacked neatly 
and positioned inconspicuously along wall or 
rolled away to storage area. 
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Another Steelcase innovation in And, it stacks — quickly and easily, neatly 

modern seating. Trim, handsome and compactly. Conference rooms and offices, 

and economical, the new #1279 auditoriums and cafeterias, can be speedily 
chair provides exceptional comfort, lifelong cleared and the chairs stacked and easily 
service. Exclusive features include contour rolled away. Exclusive rubber pegs on the 
seats and backs cushioned with %” foam inside of the legs keep finish from being 
rubber, “wall saver” leg design, noise-reduc- marred when stacking. The #1279 stays 
ing “dome of silence” glides, a broad choice beautiful — always! Steelcase Inc., Grand 
of fabrics and U. S. Naugahyde upholstery Rapids, Michigan. In Canada: Canadian 
and Sunshine-Styled baked enamel colors. Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 
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PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS* 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 
with NEW GOLDEN GLOW 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21 

, 4 “ 2 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Your customers will appreciate these finer saltine 

crackers. They’re tastier, flakier and snapping 

crisp. These top-quality crackers are always 

perfect in our moistureproof cellophane packets. 


*Premium Snow Flake Saltine Crackers in the Pacific States 


Name 
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all the way through 


Preferred above all others the world over 
for design perfection, fine materials, superb 
craftsmanship, unsurpassed durability. No better 
gymnasium apparatus is made. 


Meparr 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


&*% 
hd 
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What Is the Function 
of the College Union? 


GORDON L. STARR 
Director, Department of Student Unions 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


HE seeds of the present-day college union date back 

to the early Nineteenth Century when the Prince of 
Wales donated 100 pounds for furnishing the “Attic So- 
ciety,” forerunner of the college union at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. Today, buildings specially designed to 
fulfill social, recreational and cultural needs stand on 
campuses in many parts of the world. 

Many millions of dollars have been invested in college 
unions in the United States. The operating budgets of 
these facilities are expanding each year. In the Big Ten 
universities alone, the gross income from food service 
and incidental fees amounts to more than $10 million 
annually. Regardless of size, each institution of higher 
learning is finding a need for the program and service of 
a college union 

These buildings are not always known as “unions.” 
Some colleges have designated them as “halls” or “cen- 
ters.” The buildings may vary from campus to campus 
as to their facilities, services and operating policies. Gov- 
erning organizational setups and program offerings dif- 
fer widely. In fact, college administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, and students have been prone to think too narrow- 
lv about the proper function of the college union. 

Ask a number of individuals on your own campus and 
you will see how varied the answers can be. The alumni 
secretary may think chiefly in terms of a building to 
provide facilities for alumni meetings. The controllet 
may be overly concerned with a balance sheet for food 
service, hotel rooms, and other sources of income and 
avenues of expense. The faculty member, unfamiliar 
with the programs that contribute to the total develop- 
ment of the student, may think in terms of the union as a 
hindrance to academic course work. 

The public relations officer may think more in terms 
of how the college union can best help his program. The 
dean of students may look upon the union as a place 
where students may “major” in activity instead of going 
to the counseling office to be guided into purely aca- 
demic areas. 

The student point of view may single out such matters 
as the high cost of food or the use of the building by 


other than students “too much of the time.” 
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In an effort to crystallize thinking about the function 
of a college union, the Association of College Union 
1956 adopted a statement on “The Role of the Coll 


Union.” This four-point approach brings the wnior ic} >s 


into clearer focus than it has ever been before 

“1. The union is the community center of th: 
for all the members of the college family students 
faculty, administration, alumni and guests. It is not just a 
building; it is also an organization and a program. To- 
gether they represent a well considered plan for the 
community life of the college 

“2. As the ‘living room’ of the ‘hearthstone’ of the col- 
lege, the union provides for the services, conveniences 
and amenities the members of the college familv need in 
their daily life on the campus and for getting to know 
and understand one another through informal associa- 
tion outside the classroom 

“3. The union is part of the educational program of 
the college 

“As the center of college community life, it serves as a 
laboratory of citizenship, training students in social re- 
sponsibility, and for leadership in our democracy. 

“Through its various boards, committees and staff, it 
provides a cultural, social and recreational program, aim- 
ing to make free-time activity a cooperative factor with 
study in education. 

“In all its processes, it encourages self-directed activ- 
itv, giving maximum opportunity for self-realization and 
for growth in individual social competency and group 
effectiveness. Its goal is the development of persons as 
well as intellects. 

“4. The union serves as a unifying force in the life 
of colleges, cultivating enduring regard for loyalty to the 
college.” 

The college union must balance its budget in line with 
the fiscal officer's requirement. It must give assistance 
to the total college public relations program. It must 
play a part in the coordinated counseling program. And 
for the benefit of all on the campus, it must educate 
everyone in sharing the use of union facilities. Only in 
this way can the union fulfill its over-all purpose of func- 


tioning as an important service to the entire campus 
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Shorter and Better Meetings 
RECENT copy of “Notes and Quotes,” published by 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
summarizes an article by Osmund Turner that appeared in 
American Business on how to hold fewer and better staff 
meetings. Administrators in higher education could profit 
from Mr. Turner's advice: 

“It is time we put democracy in meetings into its proper 
place and use meetings efficiently to communicate informa- 
tion or to draw information from the people present. We 
should seek to have a permissive atmosphere but to make 
it clear that it is the leader or chairman who will make the 
final decision. He must be able to form “the majority of 
one ; 

Author Turner goes on to point out that if this is not done, 
five results follow: (1) inefficiency, (2) waste of money, 
(3) frustration among the members at the meeting, (4) 
misuse of the meeting by weak executives, and (5) emer- 
gence of cabals, secret decisions, and policy making. He 
points out that in many cases a problem is better solved 
without calling a meeting. An executive should decide 
whether a meeting is the best way to solve a problem. Meet- 
ings cost money in terms of time invested by those partici- 
pating and should be budgeted as an administrative ex- 
pense, Mr. Turner declares. 

To avoid waste of time and money and to achieve con- 
trol of costs indirectly involved in the holding of meetings, 
Mr. Turner points out that six vital points must be con- 
sidered: (1) The leader must prepare. (2) All material for 
discussion must be structured. (3) The limits of discussion 
must be put to the members before the meeting. (4) The 
leader must keep the meeting on the right course through- 
out. (5) The leader must sum up and indicate future ac- 
tion. (6) He must follow up this action and ensure that it is 
promptly completed 

These suggestions in some cases may sound blunt and 
arbitrary, but it might prevent a committee from becoming 
something that “keeps minutes and wastes hours”! Such 
procedures suggest an economy in administrative costs in 


terms of time and money that merits serious attention. 


Going It Alone 
R. J. LLOYD TRUMP of the University of Illinois has 


concluded that if education is really sound, the stu- 
dent should be able to “go it alone.” 

He is of the opinion that our educational system dis- 
courages independent study: “Instead of encouraging in- 
dependent study, we mother the student at every step of the 
journey. We ring bells to send him to class. We lock the 


doors of the library so he cannot get in. We organize in- 


18 


struction so thoroughly that there are few opportunities for 
growth of independent responsibility. Then we wonder 
why, when the student goes out on the job after graduation, 
he shows so little initiative. Much of our education is or- 
ganized so that the more education you have, the more 
closed your mind becomes. Some Ph.D.’ers seem to have 
closed their minds to where they can appreciate only their 
own ever-narrowing fields of specialization.” 

These observations suggest that a candid reappraisal 
of our processes of higher education is very much in order. 
Maybe a self-study analysis of the institution might sug- 
gest areas in which the institution should make radical 


changes in order to improve the academic bill of fare. 


Walking a High Picket Fence 
5 ign public relations firm of Gonser & Gerber has made 


some trenchant observations on the hazards of a col- 
lege presidency. 

“It's no easy task . . . . It requires him to be an educational 
leader, a financial wizard, and a public relations expert . . . . 
Many of the problems of the college president are inherent 
in the method of his selection. In business, a man taking 
over the presidency of his corporation has been trained for 
the job for years. He has had several key roles on the man- 
agement team. He has had a chance to see the big picture 
and be a part of it. 

“This is not so in education . . . even in institutions with 
multimillion dollar budgets. A man who is known to have 
his eye on the presidency or who is being groomed for it 
earns the undying opposition of several important publics 
and finds his path inexorably blocked. . . . 

“Usually he [the president] is a specialist who has been 
devoting his career to learning more and more about less 
and less. The abrupt transition to the position of president 
and the responsibility for the entire scope of the institution 
finds him knowing less and less about more and more. . . . 

“The demands placed on higher education make the job 
of college president most difficult. Yet it is far from a thank- 
less job. In fact, there are few positions to which society 
gives more recognition. . . . This may be what prompted 
John Erskine to observe that being a college president was 
like a small boy walking a high picket fence — thrilled, but 
in constant danger of being impaled.” 

To which many college presidents say — “Amen.” But 
despite all these hazards, about 350 new college presidents 
are recruited each year, and they find these challenges ex- 
citing. Society can consider itself fortunate that this hit- 
and-miss method of selection has worked out as well as it 
has. It’s about time, however, that a foundation financed a 


study to find a better way for the lightning to strike. 
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Some striking relationships: 
Median Family Income 
The Cost of Living 


Tuition and Fee Charges 


LANORA G. LEWIS 


Research Assistant, Division of Higher Education 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


HAT tuition and required fee charges have increased rapidly in re- 

cent years is well recognized, especially by parents whose children 
are enrolled in institutions of higher education. The possibility that such 
increases may materially affect the balance between the public and 
private sectors of America’s unique pattern of higher education could 
have important implications for the national welfare and security. 

This brief statement essays the trend of institutional tuition 
charges, separately for publicly and privately controlled institutions, in 
comparison with the cost of living index and median family incomes 
over the last 20 years. 

Detailed information concerning the trend of these four variables 
between 1939 and 1958 are given in the table and graph on pages 20 
and 21. Median incomes for families with heads between 35 and 54 
years of age, the period during which most parents are faced with the- 
expenses of higher education for their children, are from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, and the cost of living index is from the 
bureau of labor statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Mean institutional tuition rates are for the same 196 representative 
institutions of higher education for which continuous data were readily 
ayailable. These institutions account for approximately 55 per cent of 
the nation’s total undergraduate enrollment. These figures may be ac- 


cepted with a substantial degree of confidence as a fair estimate of aver- 








Family income and Fees, Cont. 


Table 1 —— Comparison of Median Income of Families With Heads 
Aged 35 to 54, the Cost of Living, and Mean Institutional Tuition 
Charges, 1939-58 


Median Family 
Income, Heads — 
35 to 54 Years 
of Age’ 

Per Cent 
Relative 
to 1939 


Mean Institutional 

Tuition and Required Fees 
Public Institutions 
Per Cent 
Relative 
to 1939 to 1939 
— — $179 229 $820 265 
$5560 380 168 215 74! 239 
5383 368 155 199 690 223 
4987 34) 147 189 638 206 
4719 323 135 173 590 190 
3393 232 112 144 465 150 
3059 209 —_ —_ _ _ 
1462 100 78 100 310 100 


Private Institutions 


Per Cent 


Relative 


Amount Amount Amount 


Median family me ’ S sim 1945 from 


Current Population 
U.S. Department of nmerc eries P-60, include all families wit 
mecome. Median fam 


Reports, Consumer Income 
heads 435 to 
Wage 


includes wages and salary inc 


54 and all types of 
calculated from Family l 
» of Census 


Income in 193 
U.S. Department of f families with 
male heads age 45 
% ost of | 
"For the 


representative 


ving in rom bureau of labor statistics, U.S. Department « 
September of the ndicated 

49 through 1954 are taken from 
cademy of Political 
rnest V. Hollis 


academi charges tor 
Trends ; 1 Charges and 
Annals of the rica 
. by Herbert S. Cons 


representative nstitut 


and Social Science (September 


Data for 1955 thro 5 re for the same 


age tuition charges in publicly and tutions. During the same period, me- 


privately controlled institutions during dian income of families with heads be- 
the period under discussion. 


tween 35 and 54 years of age rose 
An objective look at 


from $1462 to $5560, or to 380 per 
cent of 1939 median family income.’ 
In other words, during the 20 year 
period, while average tuition charges 
were slightly more than doubled, me- 
dian family income more than tripled.’ 


institutional 
tuition charges in relation to family in- 
comes and cost of living during the 
last 20 years indicates three important 
facts: (1) the rate of increase in mean 
tuition has not been so rapid as the 
incomes; (2) in 


increase in family 


terms of 1939 prewar base figures, the Taxes Likely To Increase 


rate of increase in tuition charges In spite of this increase in median 


lagged behind the cost of living index 
until about 1954 and then rose sharply 
ahead of it; (3) mean tuition charges 


family income, the heavy impact of 
taxes in recent years has materially af- 


fected the net discretionary income of 
families 


as a per cent of median family income 
declined between 1939 and 1954. Al- 
though the mean tuition charge has 


The burden of taxes for all 
governmental services — federal, state 
and local — is likely to increase during 
the Moreover, the 
larger postwar families and the in- 
creased demands for higher education 
will add to the burden of financing the 
education of more young people per 


since been rising at a rate faster than coming decade. 
either family income or cost of living, 
it still does not represent as large a 
portion of median family income as it 
did in 1939 

For ease of comparison, the prewar 
year 1939 (1939-40) was selected as 


the base year and percentages of in- 


family and the longer programs of 
education many of them will pursue. 

A comparison of tuition increases to 
the cost of living index for the period 
under discussion may add some light, 
although not necessarily justification, 
to parental attitudes toward tuition in- 
crements. While family incomes gen- 
erally have risen faster than the cost 
of living index, especially in recent 
vears, the rate of increase of tuition 
fees lagged behind the cost of living 


crease were calculated relative to that 
year 
Between 1939 and 1957, 
institutional tuition charges rose from 
$78 to $168 (or to 215 per cent of 
1939 mean charges) in publicly con- 
trolled institutions and from $310 to 
$741 (or to 239 per cent of 1939 mean 


charges) in privately controlled insti- 


mean 


20 


index until the mid-1950’s and then 
rose sharply ahead of it. This increase 
followed the so-called “veterans’ 
bulge” between 1946 and 1954, when 
increases in the cost of living exceeded 
increases in tuition fees and _ tuition 
was a substantial education bargain. 
Actually, in spite of the fact that 
average amounts charged for tuition 
doubled, they represented a smaller 
relative portion of 1957 median family 
income than they did in 1939. For 
example, in publicly controlled insti- 
tutions, the mean tuition charge repre- 
sented only 3 per cent of median 
family income in 1957 as compared to 
5 per cent in 1939; and in privately 
controlled institutions, the mean tui- 
tion charge represented 13 per cent of 
median family 1957 com- 
pared to 21 per cent in 1939. 
Although the rate of increase in 


income in 


mean tuition fees outstripped the rise 
in the cost of living index between 
1954 and 1957, 


mean 


the dollar increase in 
during those 


years represented an addition of less 


tuition charges 
than 1 per cent in its portion of medi- 
an family income. It is possible that 
this may have been particularly no- 
ticeable to parents of college students 
because it followed a rather long peri- 
had _in- 
creased rapidly while the percentage 


od during which incomes 
ratio of tuition to median income had 
actually declined. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to justify tuition rises or to argue the 
many issues relating to the ideal of tui- 
tion-free public higher education. Al- 
though these data may be consoling to 
those institutional officials who must 
establish institutional 
charges for tuition fees, they should 
not necessarily be construed to sug- 
gest that the average parent has found 
meeting these costs easier. 


and collect 


For example, recent studies indicate 
that institutional room and board and 
other college expenses are consistently 
higher than are charges for tuition and 
fees, and the parents do not always 
distinguish between these items. Ac- 
Ernest V. Hollis,’ who 
studied the costs of attending college 
of more than 15,000 single undergrad- 
uate students in 1952-53: “It was the 
cost of living at college rather than 
educational costs that made it so dif- 


cording to 


ficult for low-income families to fi- 


nance attendance of a son or daughter 
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1939 ‘40 


at most colleges. Living costs con- 
sumed five-sixths of the average budg- 
et of students who attended public 
colleges, and two-thirds of the budget 
of those who attended private institu- 
tions 

Although tuition charges vary wide- 
ly, there always has been a fairly large 
gap in the average amount of tuition 


charged by publicly controlled and 
privately controlled institutions. The 
Iffert study,’ based on a sampling of 
more than 12,000 
entered 147 higher institutions in the 


students who 
fall of 1950, pointed out that average 
family incomes for students in private- 
lv controlled institutions was $1327 
higher than average family incomes 


Per cent of increase in median family income, cost of living, and mean 


annual tuition charges in institutions of higher education, 


Percent of 
Increase 


va Interim data omitted: 
comparable data not 
available 
| 


1939 to 1958. 


Percent of 
Increase 


300 








Median Family Income 


| 


Tuition, 


Private Institutions ,” 
v4 


Cost of Living 





0 





1945 


1955 1958 


Prepared from data compiled by J. Harold Goldthorpe, specialist in higher 
education, and Lanora G. Lewis, research assistant, U.S. Office of Education. 
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for students in publicly controlled in- 


stitutions, an amount representing 
more than the average total cost in 
1952-53 of attending the average pub- 


licly 


the basis of median family incomes of 


controlled institutions. Thus, on 


their respective student bodies, the 
gap between the average public and 
private institutions in their ratios of 
tuition charges to median family in 
comes is not so large as Table 1 might 
seem to indicate 

From all sides, we hear pleas for 
increased educational opportunities to 
develop the nation’s brainpower po- 
tential for continued economic prog- 
ress and national security. In spite of 
the generally rising family incomes, 
that 
superior 


recent estimates indicate from 
175,000 to 200,000 


school graduates each year fail to con- 


high 


tinue their education primarily be- 
cause of financial need.* 

Although institutional tuition 
charges are an important factor to be 
considered in the costs of attending 
college, they are by no means the onl\ 
Office of 


substantial 


factor. Education studies 


show a increase in the 


number and amount of institutional 
scholarship assistance between 1950 
and 1956, but the increase in the aver- 
age scholarship has not kept pace with 
the increase in tuition fees. In fact, 76 
per cent of the scholarships awarded 
in the 1955-56 academic year were for 
grants of less than $375. 

Unless a student and his family al- 
readv have considerable resources to 
cover the other costs of attending col- 
lege, a scholarship sufficient to pay his 


tuition can do little to bridge the gap 


During this pe 
lies increased t 
come, from $127 
The year 1958 iw still further increase 
f these institutions. Medi 


1958 are not yet available 


turtion charges by 


data tor 


re ! 

family income 
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Commissioner of Edu 
subcommittee on special 
Education and Labor 
House of Representatives, Feb. 5, 1958. Als« 
Cole Charles (¢ Ir Encouraging Scientific 
Talent: A Study of America’s Able Students Who 
Are Lost to College and Ways of Attracting 
Them t Science Careers. College 
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state and city studies 
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MULTICAMPUS UNIVERSITIES 


and the Administration of Their Finances 


RAYMOND W. KETTLER 


Vice President-Finance 


University of California 
































HREE distinct areas of financial 
administration must be considered 
at any institution operating as a single 
college or university on a multicampus 
basis. These include (1) campus and 
universitywide processing of financial 
documents, (2) campus and univer- 
sitywide management reporting, and 
(3) internal audit and reporting to the 
governing board. It is readily ap- 
parent that in the first two the prob- 
lem of centralization versus decentrali- 
zation must receive careful considera- 
tlon 
Under a so-called system of higher 
education that involves separate and 
reasonably autonomous _ institutions, 
most of the financial documents may 
be processed locally. Each institution 
may maintain its own books ot ac- 
count, establish budgetary control, 
pre-audit expenditures, develop forms 
for employment and completely proc- 
ess such forms, initiate and completely 
process budget transfers, and disburse 
funds all within broad policies estab- 
lished by a governing board and in 
accordance with rules and regulations 
developed for the particular institu- 
tion. To what extent can complete re- 
sponsibility for such processing be 
delegated to local campus officers in a 
multicampus university?’ 


What Can Be Delegated? 


The extent of delegation will de- 
pend partly upon availability of local 
facilities and manpower, the degree of 
uniformity that can be established, the 


From a paper presented at the Southern Asso 
ciation of College and University Business Oft: 
cers, Dallas 


need for information at the local cam- 
pus level and universitywide level, 
and the extent of the authority of the 
chief executive to delegate any re- 
sponsibility granted to him in the by- 
laws of the institution. 


Tabulating Centers Advised 


Budgetary control on a local cam- 
pus basis appears at first to be per- 
fectly logical. However, there may be 
some complications based largely up- 
on economy and the availability of 
equipment. The institution as a whole 
might maintain punched card .records 
but a complete punched card installa- 
tion would obviously be too costly for 
a small campus. Thus one or two tab- 
ulating centers might be established 
to provide service for several cam- 
puses on a regional basis. 

Vendor checks and payroll checks 
also might be written at these tabulat- 
ing centers, but pre-audit of expendi- 
tures can be done at each campus 
Employ ment forms in some instances 
can be completely processed at a local 
level. However, the problem of budg- 
etary control and the necessity of top 
approval for certain appointments in- 
volving tenure may require considera- 
tion at the universitvwide level of ad- 
ministration. 

The budget of any college or uni- 
versity should be the responsibility of 
the chief executive of the institution. 
While he may delegate to local admin- 
istrative officers authority to make mi- 
nor modifications, major budget trans- 
fers or changes should be made only 
with the approval of the chief execu- 
tive. This is necessary to assure opti- 
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Yesterday’s swamp could be tomorrow’s campus 
as hordes of new students require new programs, 
new teaching centers, and new branch campuses. 


mum use of all institutional resources 
on a universitywide basis. 

The problem of management re- 
porting on a campus and on a univer- 
sitywide basis is somewhat less com- 
plicated than that of processing finan- 
cial documents. Local campus admin- 
istrative officers must of necessity 
have periodic information relative to 
budget status, operation of hospitals, 
stores, other service enterprises, resi- 
dence halls, dining halls, and other 
auxiliary Most 


ment reports for individual campuses 


enterprises. manage- 
can be prepared by the campus repre- 
sentative of the controller, if financial 
administration is separate from busi- 
ness management, or by the chief cam- 
pus business and financial officer if 
the functions are combined. The re- 
ports for campus administrative offi- 
cers should be timely and should in- 
clude suitable comments that will be 
helpful in interpreting the results of 
operation. ; 


Periodic and Summary Reports 
Since certain operating policies may 
be established on a universitywide ba- 
sis, appropriate university wide officers 
may also require periodic management 
reports in order to be certain that poli- 
cies are followed uniformly on all cam- 
puses. For example, a single bond is- 
sue may be used to cover construction 
costs of residence halls and dining 
halls on a number of campuses. Uni- 
form operating policies must be estab- 
lished for the institution as a whole in 
order that each unit provides for re- 
payments of its share of the indebted- 


ness. Universitvwide officers will re- 
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quire periodic management reports to 
assure themselves of continual effec- 
tive and efficient operation. The chief 
executive of the institution may also 
quite properly require periodic sum- 
mary reports of the result of all op- 
eration to date. 

These reports may be summarized 
by campus and then consolidated in- 
to a single summary report for the in- 
stitution as a whole. The reports may 
well include an estimate of financial 
condition projected to the close of the 
fiscal year and may indicate to the 
chief 
might be wise or necessary prior to 
the close of the fiscal vear. 


executive what modifications 


Internal Audit Reporting 


The functions of internal audit and 
reporting to the governing board must 
obviously be centralized for a multi- 
campus institution. Certain aspects of 
internal audit such as periodic unan- 
nounced petty cash counts or personal 
distribution of salary checks might be 
conducted by campus administrative 
officers. Responsibility for periodic re- 
view of internal control also should be 
shared between campus and univer- 
However, if the in- 
stitution actually operates as a single 


sitvwide officers. 


entity, over-all responsibility for the 
internal audit program should be cen- 
tralized under a single internal auditor 
responsible to the chief financial officer 
if the 


serve effectively 


internal audit program is to 
as a supplement to 
the annual audit performed by inde- 
pendent The 


auditor may have members of his staff 


accountants. internal 


located on various campuses, but even 


so there is some advantage in occasion- 
al rotation of staff. 

Since periodic and annual reports 
to governing boards should include a 
consolidated summary of activities 
and operation on all campuses, the 
need here for centralization is appar- 
ent. These reports should contain 
much less detail than those provided 
for campus or universitvwide manage- 
ment but they should disclose the re- 
sults of operation to date and should 
be related to the original budget ap- 
proved by the governing board. The 
reports may be transmitted to the 
board through the chief executive or 
they may be presented directly by the 
financial officer if he serves as a board 
officer. In any event, financial data 
must be recorded on a uniform basis 
for each campus and thus centraliza- 
tion of authority and responsibility is 


again important. 


Looking to Future Expansion 


Reference has been made to only a 
part of financial administration for a 
This 


be sufficient to direct 


multicampus university. brief 
discussion may 
attention to present problems and to 
demonstrate the need for further study 
in order to prepare for the impact of 
substantial expansion that appears In- 


evitable. All of 


ever increasing amount of paper work 


us are aware of the 


and the sometimes justifiable criticism 
of administrative red tape. It is serious 
enough at the present and may be- 
come much more serious in the future 
as additional centers or campuses are 
developed to accommodate additional 
students. s 








The maintenance of 


Law and Order on the 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Educational Management Consultant, Washington University, St. Louis 


rEXAS court 


university 


has declared that 
ottic ials 


A 


herent 


have in 
power to maintamm proper or- 
der and decorum on the campus and 
to exclude therefrom those who are 
detrimental to its well being 

The dean of student life at the 


versity of 


Uni 
Texas ordered a former stu 
dent to leave the campus and gave in- 
structions to the university police to 
see that he When the individ 


ual in que stion refused to comply with 


did so 
this order, he was arrested by the uni 
versity police and confined in the 
taken 
Austin State Hospital and dis 


missed within a few weeks 


court was later 


to the 


house jail He 


Sues for $200,000 

He brought suit against the Univer- 
sity of 
dean of student life, the director of the 
health center, a 
staff 


Travis 


Texas, its dean and assistant 


member of 
and the 


County tor 


student 
its medical county 
judge of punitive 
and exemplary damages in the sum 
of $200,000 for “false imprisonment 
false libel 


rights, and for 


arrest violation of civil 


being falsely barred 
from re-admission to the University of 
lexas 

Che court of civil appeals ot Texas 
in dismissing his suit, took jucic ial no- 
tice of the fact that the University of 
Texas is an the state and 
that its public 
Based upon these facts, the court ruled 
that 
to individuals for acts done within the 
And if an 


motive of the actor is im- 


agency ot 
officers are officers 


public officers are not liable 


scope of their public duties 
act is lawful 
are liable 


material school trustees 


when, and only when in the exercise 


i'M s «. Nowot sw 
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of powers conferred upon tHem the 
have acted willfully or maliciously. 
“In our opinion, there is no factual 
pleading here that appellees, who are 
emploves of the university, have acted 
willful or malicious manner to- 
ward the appellant We believe that it 


Im a 


was well within the discretion of the 
university officials to bar from its cam- 
pus and from association with its 
vouthful students a man of appellant's 
ige, beliefs, proclivities and so-called 
prim iples, when, as appellant's plead- 


beliefs 


cated in a manner calculated to be of- 


ings show, such were advo- 
fensive and to interfere with the or- 
derly, peaceful and dignified atmos- 
phere of university life.” 

Che maintenance otf law and order 
on the college campus is an ancient 
problem. In the early days, college 
officials, exercising the legal rights and 
duties of foster parents, enforced stu- 
dent regulations by the use of corporal 
punishment. Since this is no longer the 
custom in this country, the implemen- 
college rules has become 
more difficult. With the introduction 


of the motor car to the campus, trattic 


tation of 


regulation and parking control have 
been added to the burdens of the col- 
lege business officer and his staff 
Threat of dismissal is a potent weap- 
on, but it is too drastic to be invoked 
for minor offenses. The imposition of 
fines upon both faculty and students 
probably can be justified as a means 
of enforcing reasonable campus reg- 
ulations, but the legality of the pro- 
cedure has, apparently, never been 
vindicated in a modern court of rec- 
ord 
Publicly 


invoke the general police powers of 


controlled institutions can 


the state itself 


available to nonpublic colleges. Many 


but this right is not 


have found a partial solution to thei: 
problem of law and order by request- 
ing that the members of the campus 
police force and night watchmen be 
deputized by the county sheriff and 
by mafntaining a close and friendly 
relationship with the local police 
The power of a sheriff to appoint 
deputies is a common law right and, 
constitutional and 


sheriff has 


absolute discretion to determine what 


in the absence of 


legislative restrictions, a 


deputies shall be employed and the 
length of their service.” Even without 
this grant of official status, an office: 
or emplove of a college, as a private 
citizen, mav make arrests. At common 
law, any private person may arrest, 
without a warrant, one who commits 
a breach of the peace in his presence, 
or where it is reasonably suspected 
that a person is threatening to commit 


a breach of the peace.” 


Wrongful Arrest Costly 

The manual of procedures for the 
campus police and night watchmen 
the college 
counsel. The penalties for wrongful 


should be reviewed by 
arrest are severe,’ and the officials of 
privately controlled institutions do not 
enjoy the legal immunity of public 
officials, recognized by the Texas 
court in the current case as the pre- 
rogative of the University of Texas 


officials 


Griffin 
47) 
Lane 


Schomaker 


»us Juris Secundu 
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Groups are seldom authentically creative. Imagine a committee painting the Mona Lisa. 


IS THIS MEETING NECESSARY? 


A veteran of many conferences sounds off on a sore 


Roy Pearson 


subject 


nNeCeSSATY, of cour Se, 


meetings. A certain number of them are 


but too often, in his view, 


they are just another way of saying, “I want my mother.” 


Dean, Andover Newton Theological Schcol, Newton Center, Mass 


| Bape most explosions, mine had a 
very small trigger. In fact, it all 
started while I was opening my morn- 
ing mail, and the significant item was 
nothing but a notice of a week-end 
conference. But what set this particular 
notice apart from the others was the 
fact that this was a conference on how 
to hold conferences, and the infinite 
possibilities which such a concept of- 
fered were all I needed for my detona- 
tion. If you could have a conference 
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on how to hold conferences, why not 
to hold confer- 


ences on how to hold contere nces; and 


a conference on how 


if vou got away with that, there was 
no limit to the avenues that beckoned 
vour gregarious inventiveness. No 
more worries about a day without to 
getherness: You would always be to- 
gether! No more anxiety about spend- 
ing only half of your life in meetings 
now you could spend all of it in them! 

Before I go any further, I had prob- 


ably 


well adjusted individual. I get fixa- 


better confess that I am not a 


tions. At the moment, my obsession is 


My oth- 


er fixations have passed, and perhaps 


our many-meetinged culture 


this, too, will pass. In the meantime 
here ] 


voice crying in the wilderness, at least 


stand, and if mine is only a 
I'll be a nuisance only to myself 

It may provide a little reassurance 
that I have no desire to be a 
the book, “Executive Ac- 
Ulrich and Booz 


executive 


if I say 
hermit. In 
tion,” by Learned 
there is a reference to an 
who had two full-time secretaries to 
organization 


“He could be seen only by appoint- 


insulate him from his 


ment for the discussion of a previously 
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Secretly we place less faith in our own originality than in that of our co- 
workers. Fears of this kind account for much of our huddling together. 


announced topic. His subordinates 
discovered that the only place where 
he could be reached informally was 
the washroom. Eventually his sub- 
ordinates took turns rushing into the 
washroom whenever they saw him en- 
ter it.” I freely admit more sympathy 
for the executive fox than for the sub- 
ordinate hounds, but I also admit that 
such insulation can seldom be justified. 

Meetings have a place in any organ- 
ization. How else can you hold the 
organization together? How else can 
vou keep all the constituents constit- 
uent? How else can you put reins on 
the tyrannical and bridles on the ir- 
responsible? How else can you pool 
diverse resources, fan enthusiasm, or 
provide the encouragement which pre- 
vents individual initiative from starv- 
ing in its unsupported isolation? 

But I sometimes suspect that many 
of the avid apostles of meetings are 
like the driver who sideswiped a 
truck, crashed into four trees, knocked 
down a telephone guy wire, tore off a 
length of fence, crunched to a stop 
against the concrete steps of a house, 
and explained it all by saying, “My 
horn got stuck.” And when I hear it 
said that Philip Wylie summarized his 
own observations on the matter with 
the trenchant “To hell with together- 
ness!” I gladly pledge him my alle- 
giance. 


The Togetherness Fetish 


It is not easy to describe precisely 
what is happening on the executive 
level today. From one point of view, 
the phenoinenon is murder: We are 
killing the minds of our best executives 
by the multitude of meetings which 
we crush into their schedules. From 
another point of view, the process is 
suicide: The executives themselves are 
responsible for the meetings that de- 
stroy them. But whether by homicide 
or by self-destruction, the ultimate 
event is the same, and perhaps the best 
way to make my meaning clear is to 
draw a few conclusions from the life 
I see around me. 

For one thing, it seems obvious to 
me that we have made a fetish of to- 
getherness, elevated group dynamics 
to the status of a holy cult, and, by in- 
sisting that every forward step be 
taken by a team, guaranteed that 
some of the most important forward 
steps will never be taken at all. 

Some things can be done in groups 
—playing hockey, for instance. Other 
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things are better done alone—writing 
a poem, for example. The men who 
delegate responsibility are not always 
aware that a distinction needs to be 
made in these matters, and they often 
display a remarkable suspicion of any- 
thing that has an air of individuality 
about it. They do not seem to under- 
stand that if the whole of a group is 
often greater than the sum of its parts, 
it is just as often less, and they appear 
to have few doubts that what cannot 
be done in a group ought not to be 
done. In other words, a Heifetz is all 
right as long as he plays unobtrusively 
in the orchestra, but let him stand up 
for a solo, and you bring down the 
curtain on him. The halfback deserves 
a mighty cheer when he goes over for 
the winning touchdown, but only if all 
the other members of the team crossed 
the line together with him and each of 
them had at least one hand on the ball. 

But groups are seldom authentically 
creative. Imagine a committee com- 
posing the 23d Psalm, or painting the 
Mona Lisa, or conceiving a symphony 
like Beethoven's Fifth. Creating is 
done by individuals, not groups, and 
when the group usurps the individual's 
prerogative, the result is almost always 
stultification. 

Democracy is not a synonym for 
mediocrity, but it is a rare group which 
does not move toward a common de- 
nominator that lifts the level of the 
relatively incompetent only by re- 
ducing that of the conspicuously able. 
Groups do not think; they merely ac- 
cumulate thoughts; and since it is one 
of the main functions of the group to 
obtain agreement, it is almost inevita- 
ble that the group will be destructive 
of the nonconformity out of which 
most new advances have emerged. It 
puts a fence around the dictator, but 
it also hamstrings the legitimate 
leader. It gives solace to the mediocrity 
which is always resentful of excellence, 
but it also emasculates the excellence 
which longs for freedom from _ its 
bondage to the mediocre. And by con- 
demning the leader always to operate 
in a group, we deny him the liberty to 
lead. 


Cradle Fears 

A second conclusion, to which I 
have been forced only with the greatest 
reluctance, is that we are behaving 
like scared rabbits. In company with 
most such indictments, this charge is 
too inclusive to be strictly accurate, 
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but as a general picture of the emo- 
tional climate in executive circles, the 
statement stands the test. Moreover, it 
helps explain why the executive toler- 
ates the unproductive meetings whose 
destructive effects he can recognize. 

Some insecurity of this nature is 
quite clearly related directly to our as- 
sociates. The higher the hierarchical 
ladder goes, the narrower it becomes. 
We want to keep climbing, but so do 
our associates. Liking them as men, 
we distrust them as competitors, and 
a meeting seems a small price to pay 
for keeping tabs on them, finding out 
what they are up to, and preventing 
them from surging too far ahead of us 
without our knowledge. 

But much more of the insecurity is 
rooted in distrust of ourselves. One of 
the primary fears of infancy is that of 
being dropped, and most of us are 
nearer to the cradle than we think. If 
we were to speak in semi-theological 
terms, we should have to say that we 
are not sure exactly who we are, why 
we are here, or where we are going. 
Our own identity is still something of 
a mystery to us. We have capacities, 
but we have never quite defined them. 
And secretly we place less faith in our 
own originality than in that of our 
competitors in the company. 

If fears of this kind account for 
much of our defensive huddling to- 
gether in the business world itself, they 
account for even more of our subser- 
vience to community pressures outside 
the company. It scarcely needs to be 
said that an executive will have many 
proper reasons for taking part in the 
clubs, welfare groups, and other organ- 
izations of the city or town where he 
has his home, but there is far greater 
necessity to point out that a great deal 
of his community service is no more 
than self-serving. In part, such activity 
is the conscious effort to further the 
ambitions either of himself or of his 
company, but in even larger part, it 
stems from his unconscious hunger to 
find support for his belief in himself. 
His service derives not from his 
strength but from his weakness. 

He joins organizations and accepts 
their offices for the same reason that 
the Indian tied the settlers’ scalps to 
his belt or the western gunman carved 
notches in his gun: His memberships 
and titles give visible proof of a com- 
petence which he never trusts suffi- 
ciently to take for granted. He sup- 
ports the right causes for the wrong 


reasons. In fact, the truth is less that 
he supports the cause than that the 
cause supports him, and offering him- 
self for membership in a community 
group, he is often doing no more than 
repeating the ageless cry of childhood, 


“I want my mother!” 


Souls for Pottage 

My third conclusion will probably 
be even less popular than the others: 
We are selling our souls for messes of 
pottage. This is not to say that the life 
of the business community is not des- 
perately important to ourselves, to 
business, or to the nation at large. Nor 
is personal ambition always to be 
deprecated. 

But is there not a mildly needed 
warning in the fate of the late la- 
mented banker of Amarillo whose 
friends said that “he wouldn't go to 
hell for a nickel, but he might fish 
around the edge until he fell in”? 

It is said that one day somebody 
came to Meyer Guggenheim with a 
scheme for making money. “See, Mr. 
Guggenheim,” he urged, “what wealth, 
what power that would give you!” 
But the old man only stroked his side 
whiskers and asked, “And then?” 

That is a good question. The big- 
ger is not always the better — a case of 
measles, for instance. The longer is not 
always the more desirable — a ship- 
wreck on a desert island, for example. 
The claim is often made that con- 
formity to the feverish madness of the 
many-meetinged culture is the only 
way to get ahead, but it is a justifiable 
query whether the prize is worth the 
price and, even more essential, wheth- 
er the contemplated process is really 
getting ahead. The modern executive 
is not the first man to gain a world by 
losing his soul; and if we so run that 
we never rest, if we so talk that we 
never think, if we so exist that we 
never live — the result can hardly be 
an asset to ourselves or, for that mat- 
ter, to the businesses we serve. 

I can only speak for myself, but let 
it be said that the days increase when 
it is absence that makes my heart grow 
fonder. If I go to a conference, I want 
the reason to be better than my own 
incapacity for independence. I have 
warm sympathy with the late Dean 
Hodges’ comment when he was told 
that heaven was a place where there 
would be no partings. What he 
wanted, he said, was a place with no 
meetings. . 
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Internal Auditing 


means financial control at low cost 


RANDALL N. SAFLUND 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co 


PROFESSIONAL 


and 


A°® accountants 


lieve that all colleges and universities 


auditors we naturally be- 


should use the services that our pro- 
fession provides On the other hand 
mmong our clients in this field we are 
constantly stressing the importance of 
internal auditing and we attempt to 
strengthen the internal auditing de 
can Are 


They 


thev are not 


partments wherever we 
these ideas contradictory? 


but actually 


may 
seem SO 

The essence of auditing is obje 
rhe 
objective to 
still 
that, if the 


the outside 


tivity internal auditor must be 
“outside” 
It follows then 


auditor 


a degree; the 
vuditor more so 
internal relieves 
widitor of some of the 


necessary test work, the outside audi 
tor has more time to be objective. He 
has a better opportunity to weigh and 
consider the more important prob- 
lems in the very complex business of 


the financial management of an edu 


His 
gets more benefit from his services 


But 


otf some of 


cational institution client thus 


relieving the outside auditor 


his detail is not the sole 
function of the 
has 


tant 


internal auditor; he 
a still impor 
The test checking that an 


outside auditor does must of necessity 


in addition more 


role 
be on a periodic basis The internal 


auditor can design his program of 
testing on a continuing basis. 
The Institute of Auditors 


savs: “Internal auditing is an 


Internal 
inde- 
pendent appraisal activity within an 


organization for the review of ac- 
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counting, financial and other opera 
tions as a basis of service to manage- 
ment. It is a managerial control which 
functions by measuring and evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of other con- 
rhus the internal auditor is the 
that es- 
procedures 


that if 
weaknesses in them exist they will be 


trols.” 
financial officer's 
tablished 


are working properly 


insurance 
methods and 
and 
disclosed. There are at least six broad 
areas wherein he can operate effec - 
tively 

But these, let 
us fix the internal auditor's position 


before we examine 
within his own organization. It should 
be obvious that if he is to have any 
degree of objectivity he must not be 
responsible to the head ot any de- 
rhe 


effective way to implement this re- 


partment he is auditing only 
quirement is to make him responsible 
to the highest financial officer. The 
accompanying diagram shows a par- 
tial organization chart of a_ typical 


The 


shown as a 


( ollege or 


university internal 


auditor's function is 
“staff” rather than as a “line” depart- 
ment. With this in mind we can now 
look at the scope of his activities. 
The first area of his operations is 
control. The American In- 
stitute of Certified Public 
ants defines it thus 
“Internal comprises the 
plan of organization and all of the 
coordinate 


internal 


Account- 
control 


methods and measures 


adopted within a business to safe- 


guard its assets, check the accuracy 


and reliability of its accounting data, 
promote operational efficiency, and 
encourage adherence to prescribed 
managerial policies.” 

It is a standard of performance 
certified 
public accountants that it is necessary 


generally accepted among 
for the independent auditor to review 
the system of internal control. He 
must do this in sufficient detail to en- 
able him to form an opinion as to its 
adequacy. Using this opinion as a 
basis, he determines the extent of his 
auditing procedures. But note that his 
review need be only such as will satis- 
fy his own purposes. If internal control 
is weak, he may, nevertheless, by ex- 
tending the scope of his procedures, 
be able to render an unqualified opin- 
ion on the financial statements. In 
most cases he will inform his client 
by letter or memorandum about sys- 
tems weaknesses discovered by him, 
but he is not obligated to do so. 

Thus, the review by the independ- 
not be in sufficient 
Here 


the internal auditor steps in. He can 


ent auditor may 


depth to satisty management 


review all phases of internal control 
in all departments on a continuing or, 
better 


His reports can be 


to use a word, a recurring 


basis more de- 


tailed than those of his outside coun- 


terpart Further, he can save some 


audit expense because the independ- 
ent auditor will save time by using 
his reports as a starting point. 

the 


ideally suited by virtue of his “staff” 


Second, internal auditor is 
position to conduct surprise cash ex- 
aminations at various cash collection 
points. Certified public accountants 
have been stressing in recent vears the 
value ot surprise cash examinations. 
Among our college clients, we have 
made such examinations at bookstores, 


halls, 


with valuable results. In 


dining and similar facilities 


most cases 
the surprise element has revealed lax- 
ities in handling and accounting for 
that 
disclosed by any other auditing pro- 
Such 


performed equally as well, at more 


cash would have remained un- 


cedure. examinations can be 
frequent intervals, and at less expense 
by the internal auditor. 
further 
cash control, the internal auditor can 
full-fledged 


agency. For example, he can review 


Third, as a extension of 


function as a control 
the monthly bank reconciliations pre- 


pared in the accounting department 
and make test checks of cash receipts 
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Partial organizational chart of a typical college or university 


and disbursement records. At one 


university, the internal audit depart- 
ment has custody of all cash register 
book- 


stores, dining halls, and snack bars. 


keys for registers in use at 


Periodically, members of the depart- 
the 


papers 


ment read and reset registers, 


to 
cash receipts independently of the 


maintaining work control 
managers of the facilities. This pro- 
cedure has worked out very well. 

A fourth area in which the internal 
auditor can operate advantageously iS 
the of the 


sources of income usually present at 


in testing multitudinous 


a school of any size. Tuition income, 
for instance, though not always the 
largest source of income, is always a 
significant source. The independent 
auditor's approach to its verification is 
to review carefully the billing system 
the 


system. 


and, of course, internal 
built the De- 


pending upon his evaluation of the 


in use 
controls into 
procedures in effect he will trace a 


certain number of students’ names 
through the registration and payment 
records in order to substantiate these 
procedures. 

This is sound auditing theory, but 
consider what it means in practice. A 
10 per cent sampling of the data (a 
not unduly large sample) represents, 
of 6000 


names 


students, 
check 
billing 


records, and cash payment records. 


in an enrollment 
600 


against 


individual to 


registration records, 
Among these 600 are certain to be 


some who are paying on a deferred 
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payment plan, or who have scholar- 
ships, or who have not paid anything, 
perhaps! All these factors complicate 
the audit work. 

It is obvious that the internal audi- 
tor can do a valuable service in as- 
suming a part of this work. Actually, 
he should do a better job than the in- 
dependent auditor because it is 
doubtful — that, the 
cited, the independent auditor would 
taking the time to 
make a 10 per cent test. Also, the in- 
ternal auditor will gain a familiarity 
the that make 


him faster and more efficient than an 


using example 


feel justified in 


with records should 
outsider. 

But 
tion of income is by no means limited 
to By to 
for tickets and counts of unused tick- 
he 
athletic 


methods 


the internal auditor's verifica- 


tuition reference invoices 
from 


By 


described 


ets can verify income 


dramatic events 
to 


for tuition, he can test dormitory, in- 


and 
similar those 
firmary and hospital income. By ref- 
erence to correspondence and con- 
tracts he can test income from gifts 
and research projects. In all of these 
others,’ he is not 
the 


is exercising one 


instances, and in 


merely relieving independent 
auditor of detail, he 
highly responsible function of man- 
agement control. 

Fifth, the internal auditor has the 
opportunity to perform similarly in 
the area of expense control. Again, 
because of the multiplicity of transac- 


tions, the independent auditor can 


do little more, in verifying expenses, 
than to 
cash disbursement procedures, and 
then to verify these by a slight test of 
actual The 


auditor not only can increase the ex- 


review requisitioning and 


expenditures. internal 
tent of the testing but also can devote 
particular attention to selected cate- 
gories of expense. For example, he is 
ideally placed to determine whether 
expenditures charged to restricted en- 
dowment accordance 
with the wishes of the donors. 
Finally, the 
be of invaluable aid in the area of 
systems and procedures. One of his 
chief functions is to see that estab- 


income are in 


internal auditor can 


lished procedures are being operated 


as intended 


A collateral function is 
to note and disclose any weaknesses in 
established procedures. The Institute 
of Internal Auditors maintains that a 
degree of independence in attitude 
will the auditor 
originates procedures that he subse- 
quently 


be less if internal 
is required to review and 
evaluate. This is certainly true theo- 
retically, although in certain instances 
the 


modified. 


concept might be 
In the 


independent auditors or other profes- 


practically 
any event, where 
sional consultants are installing new 


systems or evaluating or modifying 
existing systems, the internal auditor 
should without question assist in 
carrying out the program. When no 
methods department exists, he might 
logically prepare and maintain a pro- 
cedures manual 

It is that the tangible 


and intangible benefits to be derived 


axiomatic 


from a particular department should 
be greater than the operating cost of 
that department. (Perhaps it should 
also be added that the tangible bene- 
fits should be greater than the intangi- 
ble ones!) It has been stressed here 
that the internal auditor is much more 
than an assistant to the independent 
auditor. Were he only such an assist- 
ant, the dollar savings resulting from 
maintaining an internal audit depart- 
ment would be limited merely to the 
difference between the audit depart- 
ment salaries and professional rates 
for the same work. When the internal 
auditor functions as described, with 
due regard to the concept of contin- 
test check 


activities, as we know from experience, 


uing and evaluation, his 


result in improved financial control 


and, in many instances, measurable 


dollars and cents savings s 








Rutgers Opens Health Service Building 


At this college for men, there is 
nothing peripheral about health 
and its relation to education, as 
the very location of this new 
building proclaims to all students 


Left: Counter running across width of waiting room, and 
separating it from the main clerical office, enables re- 
ceptionist and secretaries to have complete supervision 
and control over the waiting room while answering in- 
quiries, giving information, making appointments, or di- 
recting patients to doctors’ offices or to staff nurses. 
Below: Nurses’ treatment room located on the first floor. 


EDWARD HURTADO, M.D. 
Director of Student Health 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
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Below, left: One of the nine two-bed rooms on the second floor 
of the health service building. Each double room has bathroom 
facilities. Below, right: The x-ray room on the ground floor. 


UTGERS, the State University of 

New Jersev, has completed a Stu- 
dent Health Building which became 
operational in September. The univer- 
sitv’s New Brunswick campus, Col- 
leges for Men, will be served by this 
new health center. 

The health service building is ex- 
pected to provide adequately for a 
generous program of clinical medical 
service for at least 10,000 resident stu- 
dents. Certain special services for fac- 
ultvy members and university employes 
are also included, i.e. first-aid and 
emergency treatment, consultation 
prior to referral to outside doctor or 
hospital, inoculations, pre-emplovment 
examinations, and periodic check-ups 
for foodhandlers. 

The park-like site for this structure 
was chosen after exhaustive considera- 
tion of several desirable sites. The well 
chosen location on the campus makes 
the building accessible to all dormi- 
tories, fraternity houses, classrooms, 
gymnasium, cafeteria and library. 


In the words of Dr. D. L. 
worth, 


Farns- 
director at Harvard 


“The 


health center centrally located on a 


medical 
Universitv: advantages of a 
college or university campus cannot 
be overestimated. Even an extra walk 
of 5 or 10 minutes from the center of 
an average campus tends to give the 
impression that the whole health op- 
eration is peripheral to education. 
Furthermore, such a distance prevents 
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students and faculty from going to the 
clinic for mild illnesses or injuries.” 

The building is L-shaped, faces 
south, and consists of a basement and 
three stories above the ground. The 
foundations are strong enough to stand 
the stress of an additional story. 

The architects’ (Scrimenti, Swack- 
hamer and Perantoni) specifications 
read: “The frame of the building will 
be structural steel with all beams fire- 
proofed and with concrete floors. The 
exterior walls are face bricked masonry 
with interior partitions of plaster on 
metal studs. The foundation and base- 
ment throughout will be reinforced 
concrete. The ceilings will be acousti- 
cal material. Corridor ceilings are re- 
movable for access to mechanical 
equipment, and corridors and special 
rooms will have vinyl plastic wain- 
scots. The floors, except for the base- 
ment and toilet rooms, are resilient 
floor tile. Toilet room floors and walls 
tile. 
wood and hollow metal. Windows are 


are ceramic Interior doors are 
aluminum projected. Heating will be 
by warm air designed so that it may 
summer air 


be readily converted to 


conditioning. 


Ground Floor 


Campus health service activities are 
predominantly those of the clinic and 
office procedure. Accordingly, in our 
new building, all clinical and labora- 
tory facilities are on the ground floor. 


On the basis of recorded clinic visits 
to the old infirmary, we expect that 
100 and 200 
visiting the new clinic each day. Logi- 


between men will be 
cally, on this floor we must have the 
appropriate medical setup of offices 
and workrooms for doctors and nurses, 
plus all the clinical laboratories and 
medical equipment necessary to do the 
work in a modern and up-to-date 
clinic. In fact, 90 per cent of the doc- 
tors’ will be 
rendered to the student body on this 


and nurses’ services 
outpatient department floor. 

The following diagnostic and thera- 
peutic services will be found on the 
ground floor: physical therapy in all 


its modalities, hydrotherapy, clinical 


laboratory service, plaster of paris cast 


room, transillumination room, basal 


metabolism diagnostic unit, clinical 
observation room especially for surgi- 
cal cases prior to referral to outside 
hospital, minor surgery, drug room 
central sterilization room, electrocardi- 
ography and x-ray department. Nurses’ 
workrooms, common cold clinic, doc- 
tors’ offices, a dental office, the ‘psy- 
chiatrist’s office, the medical library, 
and the office of the supervisor of 
nurses also are a part of this floor. 

The traffic situation for doctors, pa- 
tients and nurses inside the building 
has been given careful consideration. 
No matter to what part of the clinic 
floor the patient may be requested to 
go for either special services or diag- 
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nostic procedures, we expect no con- door, which faces the south, the am- with bathroom facilities for a total of 
gestion, confusion or bottlenecks. Each bulance and taxi door at the eastern 18 bed patients. The right section is 
floor will have its own personnel, medi- end of the building, or the extra emer- _ the detached or self-contained quaran- 
cines and equipment gency exit at the west end. tine unit consisting of eight isolation 
Lavatory and sanitary facilities for beds with individual bathrooms. 
patients and personnel are convenient- Second Floor Conveniently situated on this floor 
ly located on this floor. From the The second floor is a typical hospital are the office for the nurses in charge 
standpoint of safety, this floor can be floor consisting of two sections. The of the floor, space for medical, surgi- 
quickly evacuated by use of the main left section has nine two-bed rooms cal and linen supplies, dining room 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. Typical hospital floor consisting of two sections. 
On the left are nine two-bed rooms with bathroom facilities. Right sec- 
tion is self-contained quarantine unit consisting of eight isolation beds 
for handling contagious diseases. There are six beds on the third floor. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN of Rutgers’ new Student Health Building. On this 
floor the great bulk of medical services, more than 90 per cent of them, 
will be rendered to students. Architects for the new health center on the 
New Brunswick campus were Scrimenti, Swackhamer and Perantoni. 


WAITING ROOW 
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Exterior view of Rutgers’ new Student Health Building, which opened in September. 


for convalescent patients, serving 
kitchen, and a visitor’s waiting room, 
equipped with public telephone booth. 


Third Floor 


The third floor consists of two inde- 
pendent wings or units. To the left of 
the elevator are the maids’ room and 
a guest room with two beds and pri- 
vate lavatory. To the right are four 
additional hospital bedrooms, supple- 
mented by the standard services re- 
quired for bedside care: utility, linen, 
and drug rooms, bedpan sterilization 
unit, and office for the nurse in charge. 
The large, cheerful lounge and tele- 
vision room for convalescents at the 
right end of this floor can be converted, 
in a question of minutes, into a ward 
accommodating 12 extra beds, thus in- 
creasing the bed capacity of this proj- 
ect to a grand total of 44 beds 

The left half of this floor is com- 
pletely independent. There are the 
night nurses’ and housekeeper’s quar- 
ters, living room and staff dining room 
for nurses on duty, linen and cedar 
closets, space for food supplies in bulk, 
pantry, kitchen and dish sterilization 
unit, maids’ room for working clothes 
and equipment, and a janitor and 
trash room. A laundry chute connects 
all three floors of the building 


Basement 
Besides taking full advantage of the 
customary storage facilities found in 


most basements, we expect to carry 
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out various important medical activi- 
ties in the basement of our new health 
plant. Briefly, some of these are: phys- 
ical examinations during Freshman 
Week, when 300 or 400 men are ex- 
amined daily for three or four con- 
secutive days; chest x-ray surveys in 
the hundreds per day; medical exhibits 
of films depicting personal or environ- 
mental hygiene; medical conferences 
or lectures supplemented by lantern 
slides, and physical examinations and 


inoculations for the ground force and 
air force cadets. Throughout the plan- 
ning of this project, the architectural 
and medical points of view were al- 
ways carefully considered and proper- 
ly balanced in an effort to obtain the 
optimum in functional capacities for 
this particular structure. 

This modern health service building 
will definitely highlight the university's 
interest health 
and welfare of the youth of the state. # 


and concern for the 


Ambulance and taxicab entrance is well lighted for night use. 





ALEX WEINSTEIN 


Steele, Sandham & Weinstein Co. 
Architects, Omaha 


Nebraska's New Student 
Health Center 


TUDENT health, like all fields of 

health, has become increasingly 
mportant with the basic advance of 
nedical science. Realizing this im- 
portance, the University of Nebraska 
has planned for many years to con- 
struct a proper plant for this facility 
to supplant the temporary buildings 
occupied by the health center on the 
campus 

This center 


new was designed to 


proximately 8000 on the Lincoln cam- 
pus. Facilities eventually will take 
care of the 12,000 students expected 
in the near future. Complete facilities 
were necessary because the medical 
college is in Omaha, some 60 miles 
away. 

In 1955 the 
sioned the architects, Steele, Sandham 
& Weinstein Co., Omaha, to start pre- 


Included in the 


university commis- 


liminary planning. 


planning were: Chancellor Clifford M. 
Hardin; C. A. 
purchases; Dr. 


fulfill the medical objectives of pre- 
vention, medical care, and rehabilita- Donaldson, director of 


tion for a student population of ap- Samuel Fuenning, 


Nurses’ station on second 

floor is located so that the nurse 
has complete visual control both left 
and right down the corridor. 
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Waiting room outside the 
laboratories has a specially 
designed blood letting table with 
a horizontal sliding arm rest. 


medical director of the 
Tom S. Gable, head of the public 


health division, and Charles Fowler, 


university ; 


director of buildings and grounds, 
as well as many department heads. 
Studies also included conferences with 
nurses, dietitians and custodians. 
Financing was by a bond issue; op- 
eration is sustained by a fee of $6.50 
per semester, which entitles the stu- 
dent to the free services of the cen- 
ter. He small 
amount for x-rays, expensive labora- 


may be charged a 
tory procedures, drugs or hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Hospital facilities of the plant oc- 
cupy the entire second floor. Offices, 
as well as outpatient facilities, are cen- 
tralized on the first floor, and supple- 
mentary facilities and expansion areas 
are in the basement. 

Immediately off of the main en- 
trance is the large waiting room. Its 
brick flooring, brick walls, and bright 
colors are a cheerful contrast to the 
usual overly antiseptic hospital ap- 
pearance. This 
amenities, such as a built-in drinking 


area contains many 
fountain, magazine racks, a private 
phone booth, separate alcoves, bulle- 
tin boards, and display cases. 

Behind a facing 
this area, is the reception and medical 


counter, directly 


records section. This is the heart of the 
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entire plant and is connected to the 
rest of the building with such arteries 
as a pneumatic tube system, an an- 
nunciator system, a switchboard, auto- 
matic dictating equipment, and me- 
chanical lifts to the records room be- 
low and the hospital nurses’ station 
The may be 
closed off from the waiting room by 


above. main counter 
an attractive wood folding door. 
Adjacent to the medical records sec- 
tion is the main nurses’ station for the 
outpatient operation. Accordingly, for 
sick call the student is ushered into the 
nurses’ station for initial observation 
and testing. Its proximity to the medi- 
cal records allows the fast interchange 
documents. The nurses’ 
contains 


of necessary 


station many built-in fea- 
tures, as well as two supplementary 
Three 


walls of the station are enclosed in 


private observation cubicles. 
glass, so as to allow complete control 
of the surrounding corridor; examina- 
tion rooms; eve, ear, nose and throat 
suite, and minor surgery room. 

All examination rooms have natural 
light, built-in lavatories, x-ray view 
Many of 


them have portions that may be closed 


boxes, and work counter. 
off with a folding wood door, so that 
the patient may be utilizing a portion 
of the room for dressing while the doc- 


tor is at the desk writing up the report. 


The E.E.N.T. room has two chairs for 
ear, nose and throat treatment, and a 
separate alcove for eye testing. One 
large examining area divided by a 
folding wood door is utilized for 
E.K.G. Minor surgery is done in the 
corner suite. This room has ceramic 
tile walls and conductive linoleum 
floors. 

Adjacent to one examination room 
is the orthopedic room, with quarry 
tile floors, and 
built-in sink and cabinet. Also pro- 


vided is a separate crutch closet. For 


ceramic tile walls, 


immediate use with the orthopedic 


room is the x-ray suite, which in- 
cludes an x-ray room and a photo- 
roentgen The x-ray 


served with such adjacent areas as 


unit. room is 
two dressing alcoves, private toilet, 
barium sink, and a darkroom with a 
through-the-wall tank. 
Additional facilities provided are an 
X-ray 


developing 


view room for records, view 
boxes, and so forth. 

Also in this rear wing of the build- 
ing, which has a separate emergency 
ambulance entrance, are the labora- 


The 


built-in cabinets with chemical 


tories. general laboratory has 
many 
resistant tops. It has a fume hood, a 
refrigerator, and soapstone sink. The 


waiting room outside the laboratory 


has a specially designed blood letting 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


BASEMENT 


Floor plans of University of Nebraska's new health center. 
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table. This table is provided with a 
horizontal sliding arm rest for the pa- 
tient’s arm; it also serves as a means 
of preventing the falling of a patient 
who might fall forward upon fainting. 
Adjacent to this area is a small speci- 
men room toilet. It is connected with 
the general laboratory with a special- 
ly detailed stainless steel revolving 
specimen window. 

Immediately adjacent to the general 
laboratory are the spec ial laboratory 
and the bacteriological laboratory. 


These rooms contain counters, stain- 


4 
less steel sinks, drving ovens, auto- 


claves, refrigerators and centrifuges. 
Adjacent to the ambulance entrance 
are two small lavatories for the staff, as 
well as a janitor’s area. 

rhis core of the building also. con- 
tains vertical circulation items, such 
as the main stair well, a hydraulic 
elevator, a dumb-waiter, and a laun- 
dry chute. Stair wells have been 
planned with maintenance in mind: 
quarry tile floors and brick walls. They 
are naturally lighted by skylights. The 
stainless steel elevator and dumb- 
waiter are automatically operated. 

The south wing of the main floor 
contains the basic offices for the stu- 
dent health operation. The business 
office is connected to the director's 
office, as well as to the dispensing 
pharmacy. The pharmacy contains 
many built-in cabinets, narcotics safe, 
revolving corner shelves, and built-in 
sinks. Students are served through a 
dispensing window to the main corri- 
dor 

rhe public health suite contains five 
rooms for the public health engineer, 
sanitarian, health educator, public 
health nurse, and secretary; private 
toilets for the engineer and the direc- 
tor, and an audio room for testing 
hearing. The audio room is isolated 
from the adjacent structure by thick 
walls and is lined with asbestos board, 
backed up by an absorbent acoustic 
material. 

Across the hall is the psychologist 
suite, which includes five rooms for 
the psychologist, the P.T. psychol- 
ogist, the sociologist, and a sec retary. 

On the hospital floor are 16 two-bed 
rooms, designed so that any room can 
be closed off in isolation. The nurses’ 
station is located so that the nurse has 
complete visual control both left and 
right down the corridor. In this alcove 
are a laboratory, bulletin board, and a 
specially designed desk. To the rear 
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is a small drug room and a large ex- 


amination room. This examination 


room has a built-in lavatory, a private 


toilet, and an x-ray view box. 
Also adjacent to the nurses’ station 
is a fully equipped utility room which 


has a tile floor and ceramic 


quarry 
tile walls 
The 


livable 


patient rooms are 
and gay. All have ample 
amounts of natural light, individually 
controlled heating and air condition- 


gracious, 


ing units, built-in closets and draw- 
ers, and stainless steel lavatories. Cur- 
tain tracks are recessed, as are the 
near the 
door for holding isolation sterilizing 


stainless steel wall shelves 
pans. Each room has a toilet, and most 
of the patients share a built-in shower 
with the occupants of the adjacent 
room. Some rooms have private facili- 
tes. 

The east 


night entrance for the students, is so 


stair well, utilized as a 


electrical 
locks that the night nurse has com- 


controlled by doors and 
plete control over any intruders. 
Call systems and signal systems re- 


sult in a maximum amount of nursing 


care with a minimum amount of walk- 
ing bv the staff. 

The about the 
building was planned so that the 
rooms on the rear facade of the base- 
ment have natural light. A large kitch- 
en is included in this area. It contains 


land contouring 


many facilities, in- 
cluding a large walk-in refrigerator, a 


separate kitchen, a storage room, a 


supplementar\ 


much _ built-in 
stainless steel equipment. It directly 
serves the outpatient dining room, 


dietitian’s room, and 


which is set up to serve students with 
special dietary problems, such as dia- 
betics. This dining room is one of the 
three adjacent areas designated for 
conferences, group therapy, and din- 
ing; however, these areas are sep- 
arated by folding doors that can be 
pocketed, resulting in one large flexi- 
ble area. Walls are of hardwood 

At the east end of the basement is 
the large physical therapy depart- 
ment, which gives care to acute in- 
juries. It has quarry tile floors and 
ceramic tile walls, and contains many 


cubicles with baths. 


the staff's 


hydrotherapy 


Also in the basement are 


locker rooms and toilets, permanent 


records room, and general storage 
rooms, as well as the laundry and the 
general supply room. 

The contains a 
large transformer vault, the air condi- 
tioning chiller, pumps, incinerator and 


much 


mechanical room 


other equipment. Steam is 
brought in by tunnel from the main 
college steam plant. 

The remainder of the basement is 
devoted to future expansion areas. 

The building is basically integrated 
into the design of the campus by the 
use of red brick and limestone trim. 
The throughout is steel 
frame, completely fireproofed, with 


acoustic plaster ceilings. Floors except 


structure 


in special areas are asphalt tile. 
Cost of the building, which con- 
tains 26,170 square feet, was $513,- 
503, which includes kitchen equip- 
ment and all other built-in equipment. 
The cost per square foot was $19.62. 
With the completion of this new 
center, the entire university commu- 
nity has the appropriate technical fa- 
cilities and esthetic environment fot 
its health needs. ” 


Left: Nurses’ station on first floor has three walls of 


glass, allowing complete control of surrounding corridor, 


examination 
Shown 


rooms, 
below is 


and minor surgery 
section of the x-ray 


room. 
suite. 
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Citizens of Flint, Mich. wanted to make their town 
a model home for all, a vital and stimulating place 
to live in. The unusual story of Flint’s educational, 
cultural and civic renaissance will be told in three 
successive articles: site planning for the community 


college, the cultural center, and urban development 
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SITE PLANNING 
for Community College and Cultural Center 


WELLS BENNETT 
Architectural Consultant, Detroit 


ORMALLY a college grows 
After 
ning with one or two buildings on a 


slowly a modest begin- 
small acreage additions appear from 
time to time, reflecting periods of na- 
Since 
World War II campus growth has 


tional peace and prosperity ° 
quickened for hundreds of institu- 
Flint 
Community Junior College this ex- 


tions of higher learning. For 
pansion has been explosive in speed 


and intensity. 


Began in 1951 

The process began in 1951 when 
William S. Ballenger Sr. bequeathed 
to the college $200,000 for a field 
house, along with a $5 million en- 
the educational pro- 
Charles S. Mott, Flint’s “first 
citizen,” provided lands and funds 
than 
$4 million. The committee of sponsors, 


dowment for 
vram 
amounting in value to more 
a group of public spirited individuals 
and organizations, came forward with 
land 


funds in 


dollars for and 
Additional 


siderable amount were provided by 


several million 


buildings. con- 
the Flint board of education from tax 
sources 

The result of this 


operative effort, under the direction 


remarkable co- 


of the Flint board of education, is a 
physical plant valued at more than 
$12 million, which provides outstand- 
ing facilities and equipment for high- 
er education in the area. The breadth 
of the concept is indicated by its title, 
the Flint Community 
Cultural Center. 

Flint 


was established in 1923. Following a 


College and 


Community Junior College 


time-honored pattern among junior 


colleges, it was given space in a high 
building, and later 


school was as- 


signed to quarters in structures earlier 
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CLYDE E. BLOCKER 


Dean, Flint Community Junior College, Flint, Mich. 


acquired by the board of education. 
The college originally offered a liberal 
arts two-year curriculum, and in the 
middle Thirties added a series of vo- 
cational terminal courses. 

In 1951 Charles S. Mott provided 
a 40 acre campus for the college on 
partly level and partly rolling land 
divided by a creek. The first 


buildings erected on this site were a 


small 


field house, a general classroom build- 
ing, 
structures, 


center. These 
1954 and 1955, 
were situated south of the creek with 
campus parking adjacent to the street, 
which limit of 


and a_ science 


built in 


marked the southern 
the site 

The three buildings were of conven- 
tional design: reinforced concrete 
framed, with brick and cinder block 
facings and glass block lighting. All 
were designed with particular con- 
cern for economies in construction 
costs and maintenance in operation. 
The plant provided 204,801 square 
feet of space designed to house a 
complete curriculum and _ necessary 
auxiliary services for 2000 students. 

A fourth Mott Me- 


morial Building, was constructed for 


structure, the 


a senior college unit in 1956; it con- 
formed with the architectural style of 
the existing junior college buildings 
This south group, in full operation in 
the 1957-58, 


from the first, serving as a functional 


academic year was, 
educational plant under the adminis- 
tration of the dean of the junior col- 
lege. It was convenient and efficient 
in operation. 

The northern portion of the cam- 
pus was conceived as a unit almost 
as complete in itself as is the southern 
group. Here there is a striking differ- 
ence in architectural character and in 
the functions of the buildings them- 


selves, which are obviously designed 
to accommodate both collegiate and 
cultural the latter for the 
public almost more than for the col- 
lege student. 

Such 


types have, of course, appeared on 


interests, 


aggregations of building 


many campuses, but rarely so com- 


pletely set apart as were these groups. 


On the south campus only the nata- 


torium, completed in 1958, is some- 
thing of a community facility. Since 
both campus areas were placed undet 
the control of the 
junior college in 1957, it became nec- 


administrative 


essarv to integrate them as one phy Si- 
cal plant functioning so as effectively 
to serve both college and community 


needs. 


Consultant Employed 


In October 1957 the Flint board of 
education employed a consultant to 
develop an over-all integrated site 
plan for the campus. He was com- 
missioned to prepare a_ preliminary 
site scheme that would serve as a di- 
rective for the solution of immediate 
problems in campus siting and cir- 
culation, and to proceed toward a 
total plan looking forward to campus 
development for at least the next 10 
vears 

The consultant began his work by 
the 


structures, current uses of buildings, 


surveying central 


area, existing 
and projected student population and 


programs. He obtained copies of 
existing maps of the campus and ad- 
jacent areas. He procured from the 
city engineer, the city planning com- 
mission, and officials concerned with 
highways, street and traffic problems, 
needed data for the planning process. 
He ‘gathered topographical and use 


maps of the campus and adjoining 
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The Harlow H. Curtice Building, costing $1,080,000, is in 
the foreground. The Charles Stewart Mott Center of Ap- 


areas, and surveyed existing private 
properties and parks in the area as a 
basis for the determination of di- 
rections in which the campus might 
properly expand. He consulted with 
the members of the board of educa- 
tion and the administrative officers of 
the junior college regarding current 
educational polic ies and objectives of 
the college 

In addition, the 


ied the 


consultant stud- 


economic value of adjacent 


properties their sociological status 
the patterns of related streets, and 
the traffic conditions involved. These 


studies were carried on with an eve 


Michael A. Gorman Building 


to present and future factors of en- 
vironment as they may affect present 
pressures and the future expansion of 
the college 

The development of the site plan 
grew out of the team action of three 
individuals: the college administrator, 
the site consultant, and the business 
manager of the board of education. 

The college administrator supplied 
the needed information relative to the 
educational objectives of the board of 
education and the junior college. He 
outlined the philosophy of education 
of the 


develop over the 


institution as he had seen it 


recent formative 


aon t 
Re 
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plied Arts and Sciences, constructed with a gift of $1 mil- 
lion from the Mott Foundation, is in the background. 


years, indicating the objectives to- 
ward which the school would move in 
ahead. He 


function in 


the years also served a 
educational 


concepts and needs to the board of 


integrating 


education, substantiating the succes- 
sive studies made by 
for the orientation of 
buildings, the determination of build- 


ing sizes to meet specified uses, and 


the consultant 


location and 


the location of drives, sidewalks and 
parking and service areas 

Further, the college administrator 
helped the consultant define specific 
problems relating to the site Among 


the problems encountered were those 


Library as seen from the northeast 
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Site Planning, Cont. 


Gorman building will contain 
facilities for chemistry, geology, 


geography, and classrooms and laboratories 
for technical courses. 


Model showing library and other 
buildings on southeast section of campus. 


White buildings exist; gray ones are proposed. 
Planetarium in upper left-hand corner. 





of student travel patterns in going 
from class to class and the volume of 
student traffic by 


lation to specific concentrations of in- 


hours and in re- 
structional or laboratory. 

The consultant acted as the co- 
ordinator of the items in the program 
of needs in order to bring into being 
a plan that would fulfill the board 
objective of the board of education, 
the educational objectives of the col- 
lege administrator, and the physical 
facilities for which the business man- 
ager is responsible. The end product, 
which is the site plan illustrated on 
page 38, brings together the two 
relatively isolated site groups and 
articulates their various uses in a sin- 
gle integrated campus 

The business manager played an 
important role on the planning team. 
He assisted the consultant in obtain- 
ing the necessary data, costs, esti- 
mates and maps from various sources. 
He worked closely with the consult- 
ant on the analysis and design of 
building locations, and facilities for 
automobile traffic 


pedestrian and 


across the campus, from building to 
building, and from group to group. 

The campus plan evolved from the 
nucleus of three buildings containing 
200,000 square feet designed to serve 
2000 junior college students. Build- 
ings constructed or acquired between 
1955 and 1958 provided an addition- 
al 155,000 square feet, and, during 
the same period, 24 acres of land 
were added to the campus. Future 
plans include the acquisition of other 
land and the construction of approxi- 
mately 600,000 square feet of build- 
ing area to serve 10,000 students by 
1970. The project includes provisions 
for further expansion after 1970. 

The site plan of the Flint Com- 
munity College and Cultural Center 
illustrates certain principles well 
known to architects, policy boards, 
and college administrators. 

All recommendations relative to 
the building program must be chan- 
neled through the chief administra- 
tive officer. He is qualified to relate 
the educational requirements of the 
institution to the site and building 


whether the 
facilities will undergird the educa- 
tional program. He is also responsible 
for the task of coordinating the efforts 
and ideas of representative commu- 


plans and determine 


nity groups and advisory committees, 
the college faculty, and the policy 
board. This is done in cooperation 
with the business manager and archi- 
tectural consultant, who sift proposals 
with an eve to initial and maintenance 
costs and principles of site develop- 
ment and building planning. 

The plan, as finally evolved, should 
account for both immediate and long- 
range objectives. The plant may be 
initially, but it 
planned so that future zoning of edu- 


small should be 
cational programs and courses is pos- 
sible as expansion takes place. Such 
planning will be 
should 


“open-end” and 


eliminate many 


problems 
otherwise likely to occur as the phy si- 


cal plant increases in size. The inclu- 
sive site plan proves graphically that 
long-range planning is essential to 
systematic and esthetically acceptable 
development of any acreage area. © 


Cady 8. Durham Natatorium, with standard Olympic size swimming pool, has bleachers for 420 spectators. 
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Essentials of a 


Safety Program 


JOHN MORRIS 
Safety Coordinator 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


HE origin, aims and methods of 
safety programs in colleges and 
universities are much the same as they 
have always been in industry. Safety 
programs have their beginnings in the 
recognition by managers and admin- 
istrators that safety is an essential part 
of good management and good ad- 
ministration. In the college setting, 
the program consists of whatever we 
do consciously to create a safer cam- 
pus environment, to make work pro- 
cedures safer, to make laboratories 
safer for students and research work- 
ers, and_to instill in the minds of peo- 
ple attitudes conducive to safety. 
here are other branches of the pro- 
gram, but these are some of the main 
lines of activity 
Areas for development of safety on 
the campus are indicated by our own 
experience and that of others with ac- 
death 


For example, consider student resi- 


cidents, injuries, and disaster. 
dence fire safety, a problem thrown 
into prominence by night fires which 


lately have killed eight in New York, 


one in Mississippi, two in Washington, 


nted at the Central Associa 
versity Business Officers 
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D.C., 


cilities costing several million dollars 


and have destroved living fa- 


Other phases of a safety program 
are suggested bv a scaffold falling in 
a college power plant, dropping a 
workman to his death; or an ice sculp- 
ture created for a winter carnival, fall- 
ing and crushing a small child; or a 
fraternity initiate, taken for a ride on 
a winter night, falling through thin ice 
and drowning. Consider a laboratory 
worker, bitten by a monkey and dying 
within four hours; or another, pipet- 
ting by mouth a deadly virus and con- 
tracting a fatal illness. 

To the extent that these deaths and 
injuries were preventable, and_ all 
these certainly were, they indicate the 
need for the provision of safe facilities 
and the development of safe working 
procedures and attitudes of mind. 

Safety is 
tion of people, property and money, 
We effect 


this conservation through the applica- 


the science of conserva- 


stated always in that order 


tion of control measures to known 
hazards. The safetv engineer or safety 
specialist makes his life work the busi- 
ness of knowing these hazards and the 
means of controlling them. There is 


not one instance in the foregoing list 


of casualties that could not have been 
not only predicted but prevented by 


a professional safety pe rson. 


Knowledge of Loss Figures 

The first basic essential of a safety 
program probably is this: that the ad- 
ministration must have fairly accurate 
knowledge of the facts 
losses of personnel, man-hours and 


money through work injuries, fires arid 


concerning 


accidental injury to students and the 
general public. Losses such as these 
represent a direct overhead cost of the 
educational process which can become 
burdensome and yet which is subject 
to intelligent control through a 
planned program of safety 

We should try 


costs of fires and accidents in deter- 


to assess the total 


mining the need of control activities. 
Costs of loss of a building through fire, 
for example, actually include not only 
the excess of replacement cost over 
insurance settlement, but also unin- 
sured losses resulting from loss of use 
of the building, loss of irreplaceable 
records, research contracts forfeited, 
and so on. Work injury losses should 


include not only workmen's compen- 
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sation 


payment, medical costs, and 


disability awards 


payments, but at 


least some of the indirect or hidden 
costs of these incidents 

The 4 to 1 ratio popularized by 
Heinrich’ is no longer accepted as a 
rule of thumb, but 
that the indirect 


costs are seldom less than the direct 


most of us rec- 


ognize hidden or 
or recognized costs of accidents. This 
factor assumes significance when we 
reflect that direct costs of $50,000 to 
$70,000 are common in larger univer- 
250.- 


sities. One reported paving out $ 
000 last year in direct costs 


Administration Support 


The second essential point is the 
development of a conviction on the 
part of the administration, based on 
knowledge of loss figures and on other 
factors, that a safety program is en- 
tirely necessary and important Such 
a program operates always in the di 
life, 

But 


quires money to be spent changes to 


rection of saving manpower 


money and property it also re- 
be made, and the status quo to be dis- 


turbed occasionally. Therefore, unless 
the program has the full interest of top 
administration from the beginning, it 
is not likely to prosper 

A statement of safety policy is a 
useful device for making known the 
interest of 
effort 


helps. The telephone company has an 


the administration in the 
safety This is not vital, but it 
excellent motto that also serves as a 
statement of company policy “No job 


is SO and no 


important service so 


urgent that we cannot take time to 


perform our work safely.” 


Assignment of Responsibility 

A third essential point is the direct 
charge of responsibility to an individu- 
al for planning, directing or coordi- 
This 


should be one qualified by training 


nating safety activities person 
and experience, and adaptable to the 
nature of the university situation 
Where this safety person should be 
placed on the organization chart is still 
a matter of open discussion, and there 
are several workable possibilities. He 
should be placed, of course, at such 
level and in such position that he can 
work without prejudice in any area 
He should have di- 
near-direct 


of the institution 


rect or communication 


with top-level administrators 


Industrial Accident Preven 


‘Heinrich, H. W 
on York: McGraw-Hill, 19% 


td Ed. New 


Minnesota has placed its safety su- 


pervisor in the division of environ- 
mental health in the university health 
service. This is a good working ar- 
rangement at but the 


health service there is an extraordi- 


Minnesota, 


nary institution, and what works there 


would not necessarily have similar 


success at other universities. Penn 
State has set up an environmental 
engineering group in its security di- 
vision. It is similar to the Minnesota 
plan in that the safety engineer works 
directly with the public health engi- 
neer, industrial health engineer, and 
the health physicist in a program of 
environmental health and safety. No 
consideration was given to placing this 
well conceived program in the health 
service 


Safety Committees 


Safety has been responsible for the 
creation of a great many committees 
Some of these originate because there 
is no full-time person appointed to 
work in safetv, so a committee under- 
takes details that such a person would 
High-level 


some colleges carry on such work, and 


handle committees — in 
do good service. However, the failings 
of committees generally threaten the 
success of any program based on a 
committee structure alone. A commit- 
tee can serve as a token of recognition 
of responsibilities in safety, but may 
go to sleep on important problems 
through lack of aggressive leadership 
or inability to get things done. 

Finally, any 


committee in safety 


that assumes functions that properly 


belong with line supervision is work- 
ing contrary to good management 
practice. Safety is a management func- 
tion, and no committee activity should 
be permitted to undercut or water 
down the supervisor's authority and 
responsibility in safety. 

The faculty committee to 
develop university safety policy may 


adv Isory 


serve a useful function, and depart- 
mental safety committees made up of 
faculty persons meeting to set up de- 
partmental safety policy have been 
successful. Russell DeReamer in his 
“Modern Safety Practices” 
the safety 


refers to 
committee as the “sacred 
idol” of the safety movement, and sug- 
gests replacing it with personalized 
training methods that tend to 
strengthen the line responsibility. 


*De Reamer 
New York 


Russell: Modern Safety Practices 
John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 


Other Activities 


Some essential activities drawn 
from industrial safety patterns de- 
veloped over the last 50 vears that 
should be made a part of university 
safety programs are these: 

© Personalized safety training’; job 
study; establishment of safe proce- 
dures. 

© Purchasing for safety — safety 
consideration in buying of new tools, 
supplies, and so forth. 

© Safety in new building construc- 
with planning 


stages and including review by the 


tion, commencing 
safety engineer of plans and specifica- 
tions. 

e Adherence to standards, as de- 
veloped by American Standards As- 
sociation and other authorities, in- 
cluding state and local codes 

e A continuing program of main- 
tenance of plant with attention to im- 
provement of older buildings to meet 
minimum fire safety standards. 

@ Integration of safety into instruc- 
tion, not through the setting up of new 
courses, but through attention to op- 
portunities in existing courses, particu- 
larly those with laboratory and shop 


exposures. 


Student Participation 

Many colleges have been able to 
encourage participation by students in 
safety program activities. Emergency 
routines, including fire exit drills, pro- 
vide the best single opportunity for 
this. And there are other opportunities 
in connection with student carnivals, 
social functions, recreational activities, 
and off-campus excursions. Just the 
transportation hazard connected with 
field trips for study or recreation is 
worth Other 
areas that suggest room for student de- 


careful consideration. 
velopment of safety standards include 
mountain climbing, white water ca- 
noeing, spelunking and sky diving. 
What can we expect to achieve in 
the general development of college 
safety programs? First comes the sav- 
ing of an appreciable number of lives 
over a period of years, the lives of stu- 
dents, faculty and staff; second, the 
saving of millions of dollars from pre- 
dictable losses subject to control meas- 
ures; third, steady progress toward 
fulfillment of whatever responsibilities 
college administrators have for provid- 
ing a safe environment for education, 
research and service. . 
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A management consultant's ideas on 


Upgrading the Purchasing Office 


S MANAGEMENT consultants, 

we usually are called into a col- 
lege or a university to look at several 
or all of its administrative and man- 
agement services. Many of our assign- 
ments have thus involved evaluation 
of the purchasing activity. 

In reviewing the purchasing func- 
tion, we study at least 10 factors: 

1. Policies that guide procurement. 
In any activity, it is important to un- 
derstand primary objectives and _poli- 
cies. In purchasing this seems basic, 
since the policies are controlling on 
the procurement staff as well as upon 
all other components of the organiza- 
tion. 

Purchasing policies concern the 
authority to purchase, the approval re 
quirements involved, the process of 
vendor 


selection, bidding 


ments, local purchase requirements, 


require- 


and the basic policy of the procure- 
ment office regarding the markup of its 
cost in order to cover overhead. 

The policies also cover the even 
more basic matters: the quality level 
of purchases to be observed, responsi- 
bilities for such special items as sci- 
entific instruments and equipment and 
construction materials, and the rela- 
tionships between central purchasing 
and individual departments and agen- 
cies regarding specialized and techni- 
cal purchases 

2. Organizational setting. A second 
factor is organization. While structure 
is not an end in itself, poor organiza- 
tion may seriously handicap those re- 
sponsible for the success of the under- 
taking. Clear organizational lines are 
needed to define the function and 
authority of the various units, the rela- 
tionship of the purchasing agent to 
other departments, and the responsi- 
bility for accomplishing objectives. 


From a paper presented at the 
tion of the National Associatior 
Buyers, Miami Beach, 1959 


annual conver 
of Educational 
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The 


authority of the purchasing office to 


3. Standardization of items 
standardize items for procurement and 
the extent to which standardization is 
carried out are basic components of 
quantity purchasing. Standardization 
not only affects quantity buying but, 
in addition, the extent to which de- 
partmental needs can be met by re- 
quisition rather than the costly pur- 
chase process. Lack of standardization 
is the major reason for the small- 
quantitv purchasing that so frequently 
contributes to purchase office expense 
and high prices paid 

4. Operating practices. In our eval- 
uation, we review all the operating 
practices of the purchasing activity in 
detail. These include determination of 
need, preparation of the requisition, 
processing of the requisition, selection 
of vendor, issuance of the purchase 
order, follow-up and expediting to ob- 
tain purchased materials, receiving 
and inspection activities, control of 
inventory in stock, invoice approval, 
and closing the transaction. We exam- 
ine each phase of the process to deter- 
mine who performs it and the method 
of performance. 

5. Use of written procedures. When 
written procedures exist, we examine 
them in detail and make an inspection 
to see if operating practices follow the 
written procedures. We also check to 
see whether written procedures are 
translated into operating statements 
for the use of all other departments, so 
that they may comply easily with the 
purchase requirements. 

We calculate 
all possible indicators of performance 


6. Operating ratios 


effectiveness in order to identify areas 
requiring more intensive study, on the 
basis of comparison with other similar 
sized operations. 

Typical performance indicators in- 
clude cost per order issued, adminis- 
trative cost for purchasing versus 


total dollar volume of purchases, 
elapsed time from the purchase req- 
uisition to delivery, number of open 
orders in the receiving file, price com- 
parisons, amount of inventory carried, 
number of receiving points, orders 
issued per emplove in the purchasing 
office, number of purchase discounts 
taken and lost, number of confirming 
purchase orders, reaction of vendors, 
size of orders issued by requisitioning 
authority and commodity purchased, 
number of approval authorities, num- 
ber of rush requisitions, forecast of 
purchases to take advantage of market 
trends, use of an abstract of telephone 
bids, use of vendor qualification files, 
and use of quantity discount sched- 
ules. 

None of the foregoing operating 
ratios or measures of effectiveness is 
itself, but 


often interrelated or point to problem 


definitive in several are 
areas for further investigation. 

7. Service and benefit from central- 
We sam- 


pling of customers of the purchasing 


ized purchasing review a 
office to determine their service re- 
quirements, the extent to which the 
purchasing office is able to meet their 
requirements, and_ their opinions on 
central purchasing. While we are used 
to complaints against any service ac- 
tivitv, this analysis often turns up im- 
Oftentimes, 
outside the control of the purchasing 


portant points factors 
office prevent it from serving its cus- 
tomers adequately 

On occasion, we find rigidities in 
purchase practices that are of little 
aid in effective central control yet 
they irritate department heads to such 
an extent that the value of the entire 
process is questioned. Another good 
reason for soliciting customer opinion 
is that if the purchase process is sound 
and yet the customers do not believe 
it to be so, the difficulty obviously lies 
in the public relations of the purchas- 
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Let's take a close look at some outstanding deficiencies 


ing office. All too frequently, the cus- 
tomers of a centralized activity have 
not been educated to the benefits they 
actually derive. 

8. Vendor selection. We examine the 
entire process of vendor selection in 
great detail, since this is the heart of 
the procurement cycle. If the purchas- 
ing activity does not make a significant 
contribution in this area, there is little 
justification for its existence. 

9. Relationship to the budget. Since 
the purchase activity of a college or 
university is normally second only to 
salaries and wages in amount of funds 
handled, the relationship of the pur- 
chase process to the budget is of ex- 
We 
use of the budget as a control for pur- 


treme importance. examine the 
chase expenditures, as well as the en- 
tire process of determination of need 
Unless the purchase office is contribut- 
ing significantly in the determination 
of need and the amounts to be budg- 
eted for major items, there is a lack 
of coordination of effort in expenditure 
control 


10. Price final 
point of fact-finding, we obtain a sam- 


comparisons. As a 


ple of prices for representative items 
with 


market quotations, as well as with 


and compare them available 
prices paid by similar organizations on 


When 


these data are not already available 


the same date of purchase 


within the purchase office, it is im- 
portant to procure them if any valid 
appraisal of the net results of the pur- 


chase process is to be made. 


Representative Findings 


I now turn to what we find when we 
take this critical look at the purchas- 
ing process in colleges and universi- 
ties. I shall dwell only on those areas 
in which improvement is possible. 
What 
criticism, but as a possible starting 


I say should not be taken as 
point for corrective action. Fortunate- 
ly, not all of these difficulties would 
commonly be found in any one pur- 
chasing agency. 

The commonest deficiencies, in the 
order of their 


approximate signif- 


icance, are listed: 
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1. Lack of clear objectives and con- 
trolling policies. It is a rare purchasing 
office that has clearly defined its ob- 
jectives and has submitted for ap- 
proval of the administration and trus- 
tees a set of basic policies. Without 
clear objectives, there is no means of 
evaluating how well the function is 
being carried out; without clear policy 
directives, there is frequently great un- 
certainty regarding the authority and 
responsibility of the centralized pur- 
chasing office. 

We believe these to be basic ele- 
ments of any well managed purchas- 
ing department and are continually 
being surprised to find how few insti- 
tutions have completed this funda- 
mental step of good management. 

Lacking clearly set policies and ob- 
jectives, the purchasing agent operates 
at his own peril. He is left in the un- 
tenable position of having his basic 
judgments subject to criticism on any 
action and of having his own policies 
in question rather than the policies of 
the governing board. 

2. Lack of organizational clarity. 
Perhaps the second commonest basic 
deficiency is a lack of organizational 
clarity, not only within the purchasing 
office itself but in its relationships to 
all the offices with which it deals. Such 
a lack of clarity results in overlapping 
jurisdictions, absence of coordination, 
duplication of effort, and general mis- 
understanding. 

A clear organizational structure, 
which defines the function and author- 
itv of the various units within the pur- 
chasing activity, the relationship of 
the purchasing agent to the other de- 
partments, and the responsibility for 
accomplishing the objectives of the 
purchasing activity, is essential for ef- 
fective operation. Organizational as- 
signments must define the duties of all 
persons responsible for any part of the 
purchase activity, including those in 
decentralized locations, such as for the 
purchase of scientific equipment, 
books and food. 

3. Lack of standardization. Stand- 
ardization of items is a basic factor 
that quantity 


permits purchasing. 


Lack of standardization results either 
in high inventories in stock or in the 
purchase of a large number of small 
items, frequent purchasing instead of 
requisitioning from stock, and often 
considerable criticism of the purchas- 
ing office since the purchase of small- 
quantity lots plus the central purchas- 
ing markup brings the price up to 
what the using department itself 
could obtain. 

Obviously, the purchasing agent 
cannot standardize items to be pur- 
chased unless the college has estab- 
lished a basic policy concerning quan- 
tity buying and given direct authoriza- 
tion to the purchasing agent to stand- 
ardize in order to reach this end. With 
such policy backing, a number of pur- 
chasing agents have demonstrated the 
considerable savings to be attained 
through quantity purchasing of stand- 
ard items of supplies and equipment, 
and the concomitant requisitioning of 
these items from stock. 

4. Purchasing office public rela- 
tions. A few areas in college adminis- 
tration are always roundly damned. 
Not many people love the budget of- 
ficer. The food service is rarely sub- 
ject to praise. The buildings and 
grounds departments receive few com- 
pliments on their work, and the central 
purchasing office hears many more 
grumbles than cheers. This seems es- 
pecially regrettable, since a large part 
of the criticism of the purchasing proc- 
ess appears to be the result of the 
poor public relations efforts of the pur- 
chasing office. 

In any activity with a large volume, 
it is inevitable that mistakes will occur 
or that delays will be encountered, 
especially when part of the service 
comes from vendors whose activities 
cannot be completely controlled. 
Nevertheless, there is a rather general 
failure on the part of purchasing of- 
ficers to explain to their clientele the 
they offer, the improved 
prices that frequently stem from these 


services 


services, and the resultant savings to 
the institution as a whole. 

Aside from failing to see that its 
services are generally understood, the 
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Here are five ways to improve purchasing performance 


purchasing department may damage 
its public relations in two specific 
ways. 

First, some purchasing services tend 
to set up an iron-clad process that is 
followed rigidly, regardless of circum- 
stances. The failure to create proper 
emergency processes or the insistence 
on troublesome and inconsequential 
steps in the normal procedure often 
results in irritations completely out of 
proportion to the value of the items or 
the control feature involved. 

The second damaging factor in pub- 
lic relations is the all too frequent at- 
tempt of the central purchasing office 
to recover all its costs through markup. 
The result is that the using department 
itself could buy the item just as cheap- 
ly, if not more so. This policy is poor, 
for two reasons. Not only does it dis- 
credit the purchasing department and 
damage its relationships, but it tends 
to dilute the purchasing department's 
own incentive. Whenever any activity 
can recover all of its costs from its 
customers, regardless of amount, little 
incentive is left to hold administrative 
costs to a minimum. Therefore we be- 
lieve that it is a good practice for a 
purchasing office to recover only a 
part of its costs from its clientele and 
to stand ready to justify the remaining 
costs through the normal budget re- 
view process. 

5. Operating practices. Several op- 
erating practices exist in which im- 
provement in procurement seems de- 
sirable and possible. The first is deter- 
mination of need. The most effective 
and efficient purchasing process is of 
less than maximum usefulness if it 
fails to aid as a budget tool. Purchas- 
ing officers seem to be occupationally 
that 
equipment might be shared, or in 


timid about even suggesting 
seeking policy determinations regard- 
ing priorities in the expenditure of the 
limited funds of the institution for 
various types of equipment and sup- 
plies. Conversely, the purchasing proc- 
ess can make one of its most signif- 
icant contributions by assisting the or- 
ganization in an orderly and effective 
determination of priority of needs. 
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Another important factor is the in- 
ability of the purchasing office to 
analyze itself and keep its procedures 
up to date as the volume of work 
grows. Frequently we find a $50,000 
set of purchasing procedures trying to 
serve a $5 million purchase activity. 
Inadequate and outdated procedures 
result in overworked staff, frustration 
with the purchase process, dissatisfac- 
tion with results obtained, and a cost 
of procurement! out of proportion to 
the value received. 

Other operating practices that need 
improvement include trying to operate 
a complicated process without written 
procedures, too many small orders, a 
disproportionate cost of issuing pur- 
chase orders to the value of the item, 
poor follow-up on open orders, poor 
receiving procedures, inadequate 
storeroom without reorder 
points, and frequently a volume of 
“rush” 


records 
requisitions exceeding the 
normal number of emergencies to be 
expected. 


Suggestions for Improvement 
Meeting with varying administra- 
tive acceptance are the major universi- 
ty staff services of accounting, per- 
sonnel administration, budgeting, pur- 
chasing, financial control, planning, 
and organization and methods analy- 
sis. Accounting and financial control 
activities are universally employed. 
While the functions of budgeting and 
planning may be poorly or well per- 
formed, they are widely aceepted in 


_ principle. Purchasing, personnel ad- 


ministration, and organization and 
methods services, however, get the 
least acceptance, both in actual prac- 
tice and as recognized and needed 
management services. If this is gen- 
erally true, and certainly our experi- 
ences substantiate it, what should be 
done to improve the situation? I have 
a number of suggestions. 

The procurement activity is an im- 
portant and vital function in effective 
administration. Completely accepted 
in commerce and industry, it rarely 
lacks the status it needs for effective 
operation. With college and university 


administration now in the ranks of big 
business, the function needs upgrad- 
ing and stature. 

1. It is most important that the 
ground rules are well known through- 
out the organization. This means cleare 
objectives and operating policies that 
guide the procurement process and 
set the framework within which it op- 
erates. Since purchasing is a control 
activity, it must have backing from top 
management; otherwise its efforts are 
only tolerated or thought of as inter- 
ference. 

2. It seems important to establish 
a level of service that the purchasing 
office can live up to in all its activities; 
this is the only way to gain acceptance. 

3. It is a mistake to try to reclaim 
all costs from the customers. This not 
only discredits the activity through the 
occasional unfortunate happenstance, 
but it also takes away the normal in- 
centive that everyone should have to 
justify his operating needs at each 
budget review. 

4. It also is important to use all 
known tools for analyzing and measur- 
ing the effectiveness of the activity. 
The customers should be informed not 
only of the benefits derived from the 
purchasing office but also of the op- 
erating results as determined by the 
operating ratios and measures of per- 
formance available. 

5. The National Association of Edu- 
cational Buyers should develop criteria 
of purchasing performance that will 
aid in professionalizing the service and 
in giving it the stature it deserves and 
needs. The association should be able 
to assist in the following ways: 

It can develop self-study guides. It 
can promote intensive studies in col- 
leges of various sizes in order to devel- 
op rough standards of performance to 
aid in budgeting purchasing activities 
as well as in developing criteria for 
measuring effective performance. 
Growing out of these studies, it can 
develop some uniform practices. And, 
with rising prices and mounting pres- 
sures for college funds, it can consider 
stretching the college dollar through 
cooperative buying. » 








Auxiliary Enterprises Can Pay Their Way 


GRADY JENSEN 


Business Manager, University Heights Campus, New York University 


NTIL a little 


years ago the concept of auxiliary 


more than three 
enterprises was virtually nonexistent at 
New York University. Although the 
university had had dormitories, cafe- 
terias and bookstores for a number of 
vears, there was no attempt to cost- 
activities on true 


account for these 


and realistic bases. The informal and 


decentralized organization of these 
auxiliary activities reflected the meth- 
ods of operation and cost keeping 

In the case of the then five book- 
stores, three were under one manager 
but were accounted for as a single op- 
erating entity rather than as separate 
units. A fourth store was under the 
jurisdiction of the purchasing depart- 
ment, and the fifth was operated in- 
dependently by the medical center 
Residence halls came under the jur- 
isdiction of the plant department and 
were charged only with direct operat- 
ing costs, such as salaries and sup- 
plies, the maintenance and utility ex- 
penses being absorbed in the univer- 
sity’s plant operation budget 


Outside Catering Firm 


Five cafeteria and snack bar units 
were operated by an outside catering 
organization, which rendered ade- 
quate monthly operating statements as 
far as they went, but the units were 
not charged for a number of univer- 
sity incurred expenses related to them 


Medical 


were managed separately at that loca- 


center feeding operations 
tion 

The print shop, an internal printing 
and duplicating service unit, had 
changed hands, organizationally, so 
many times that it was difficult to de- 
termine exactly how it did operate, 
from an accounting standpoint. 

Over the last three and a half years 
significant changes have been made 
in the auxiliary enterprises areas. In 
respect to organization, there are now 


full-time directors of campus stores, 
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food services and housing, and a man- 
ager of the print shop. These four ad- 
ministrators report to a director of 
auxiliary enterprises who, in turn, is 
responsible to the vice president for 
business affairs and treasurer. 


Variety of Indirect Charges 


In respect to accounting, the auxil- 
iary enterprises are charged a wide 
variety of indirect and university-allo- 
cated expenses in addition to all di- 
rect costs of operation. These indirect 
and allocated charges include: 

1. Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance on all auxiliary enterprise 
employes 


2. Retirement annuity 


contribution 
for all auxiliary enterprise employes 
eligible 

3. New York State workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance on all emploves 
and 


4. Insurance, including fire 


building contents, rent loss (dormi- 
tories), plate glass, burglary, theft and 
larceny, fidelity bond, money and se- 
curities, general comprehensive liabil- 
itv, and sprinkler leakage. We are also 
anticipating picking up business inter- 
ruption insurance. 

5. Rent. The campus stores, food 
services, and print shop are charged 
for space occupied in university build- 
ings on bases comparable to similar 
commercial establishments in the New 
York area. Rental charges include area 
heat. 

6. Depreciation. This is a funded 
replacement reserve for furniture, fix- 
tures and equipment. All such items 
have been set up on 5, 10, 15 or 20 
vear life bases for charge purposes. 

7. Internal and outside auditors’ 
charges. 

8. Utilities. 
steam 


Gas, electricity and 
(heating steam in residence 
halls, auxiliary steam in food services ). 

9. Debt service. Interest, principal 
and sinking fund contributions are 


charged to residence halls and food 


service units located in buildings con- 
structed with H.H.F.A. funds. 

10. Interest at 4 per cent per an- 
num is charged for working capital 
advances from general university 
funds. 

11. General university overhead is 
charged to the auxiliary enterprises 
and is made up of portions of charges 
office, 
counting section, auxiliary enterprise 


for the controller’s fund ac- 
accounting section, accounts payable 
section, payroll department, data proc- 
essing unit, finance department, pur- 
chasing division, and personnel divi- 


sion 


Ask Others’ Help 

The process of developing the vari- 
ous indirect, allocated and overhead 
charges over the past several years has, 
of course, required continual study 
and refinement. Because we started 
from scratch, as it were, it was felt 
that valuable information might be 
obtained from other institutions which, 
perhaps, had been operating under the 
auxiliary Forty- 
two private and publicly supported 
universities with enrollments of 10,000 
and more were written to and asked 


enterprise concept. 


about their cost accounting practices 
in regard to auxiliary enterprises. Of 
these, 37 replied. Their answers are 
summarized here. 

Space rental charges to auxiliaries 
occupying university facilities: 20 uni- 
versities make no charges at all; 4 
charge rent to auxiliaries except those 
occupying buildings; 7 
charge rent to the bookstore only; 1 
charges its bookstore 10 per cent of 
gross income as rent but includes gen- 


separate 


eral university overhead as a part of 
this charge; 1 charges 2 per cent of 
gross sales to both food services and 
bookstores, including all utilities; 1 
charges rent to its food services but 
includes rent as a part of the general 
overhead charge in the case of the 
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bookstore and print shop; 3 did not 
indicate what their practices are. 
Utility charges (gas, electricity, 
heat, auxiliary steam): 19 universities 
charge all utilities to the auxiliaries; 
4 charge no utilities; 1 charges utilities 
to its food services, bookstore and 
dormitories but not to its print shop; 
1 charges electricity only; 1 charges 
electricity only to food services only; 
1 charges electricity and gas to its 
food services but nothing to the book- 
store; 3 charge utilities to dormitories 
and married student housing only; 1 
includes utilities as a part of a 2 per 
cent charge on gross sales to both food 
services and the bookstore (other aux- 
iliaries are metered and charged di- 
rect); 1 charges food services and 
dormitories for utilities, but includes 
utilities as a part of a general over- 
head charge for the bookstore and 
print shop; 1 charges all utilities to 
food services only; 2 charge utilities to 
housing and food services only; 2 did 
not indicate what their practices are 
Insurance charges: The majority of 
universities did not indicate in detail 
the types of coverage carried by and 
charged to the auxiliaries; 15 stated 
that all types of insurance carried are 
charged; 4 charge no insurance; | 
charges fire and windstorm insurance 
halls food 


ices only and nothing to other auxiliar- 


to residence and serv- 
ies; 1 charges insurance to all auxiliar- 
ies except the print shop; 2 charge fire 
and extended coverage and workmen’s 
compensation insurance to all auxiliar- 
ies; 1 charges fire and extended cov- 
erage only to all auxiliaries; 1 charges 
insurance to and food 
services only; 1 charges insurance to 


dormitories 


food services only; 4 charge insurance 
to dormitories only; 1 includes in- 
surance in the rent charge to food 
services, charges it direct to dormi- 
tories, and includes it as a part of a 
general overhead charge to the book- 
store and print shop; 1 charges insur- 
ance to auxiliaries having their own 


buildings but not to those in university 
facilities 


5 did not answer. 

Debt service charges for buildings 
and other capital construction done 
with borrowed funds: 14 charge debt 
service to auxiliaries wherever appli- 
cable; 3 require only dormitories and 
food services to amortize their facili- 
ties; | food 
services, and the bookstore to amortize 


requires dormitories, 


their facilities but not the print shop; 
1 charges no debt service; 2 charge 
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debt service to residence halls but do 
not allocate the charge between hous- 
ing and food services areas located in 
a single building; 1 finances all capital 
construction and improvements from 
an auxiliary enterprise reserve fund; 
3 charge debt service to dormitories 
only; | institution is precluded by state 
law from including debt service as 
charge against operations; 1 charges 
no debt service for food services, in- 
cludes debt service as a: part of an 
overhead charge in the case of the 
bookstore and print shop, and lumps 
interest, insurance and depreciation 
as a single charge for its dormitories; 
10 did not indicate their practices. 
Accounting services charges: 10 in- 
stitutions charge no accounting costs 
to their auxiliaries; 10 provide the 
bulk of accounting work for auxiliaries 
within the auxiliary organizations but 
do not charge for accounting and re- 
lated work done by the university's 
accounting offices; 1 charges $50 per 





month to each auxiliary for all ac- 
counting services; 1 charges its book- 
store for all accounting services but 
only a portion to food services and 
the print shop; 1 charges accounting 
services to food services and dormitor- 
ies only; 7 include accounting serv- 
ices as a part of general university 
overhead; 4 charge complete account- 
ing services to all auxiliaries; 3 did not 
indicate their practices. 

Depreciation charges to establish 
funded replacement reserves for fur- 
niture, fixtures and equipment: 10 in- 
stitutions have no provision for such 
reserves but charge all replacements 
to current expense as they arise; 7 
have replacement reserve charges ap- 
plicable to all auxiliaries; 1 has a re- 
placement reserve for the bookstore 
only; 1 has a depreciation charge of 1 
per cent of gross income for its book- 
store and food services only; 2 charge 
depreciation to dormitories only; 1 is 
precluded by state law from including 
a depreciation charge as an operat- 


ing expense; 1 provides a replacement 
reserve by means of a 7% to 10 per 
cent annual charge on the value of 
furniture, fixtures and equipment; 14 
did not indicate their practices. 
Interest charges for working capital 
advances from general university 
funds: 5 institutions make no charge 
to the auxiliary enterprises for work- 
ing capital advances; 4 stated that ad- 
vances are seldom necessary and that 
no interest is charged when advances 
are made; 5 stated that no advances 
are ever made to auxiliaries; 1 charges 
interest on made only to 
dormitories; 3 charge interest to all 
auxiliaries for advances; 19 did not 
indicate what their practices were. 
General administrative overhead on 
service charges: 23 make no charges 
to the auxiliary enterprises for general 


advances 


university overhead; 2 charge over- 
head to all auxiliaries on the basis of 
3 per cent of gross income; 1 charges 
for purchasing, personnel, payroll and 
accounts payable services on a direct 
labor basis; 2 stated that all business 
office services are charged for; 1 
charges auxiliaries for general over- 
head on the basis that total adminis- 
trative costs are attributable propor- 
tionately to instruction and auxiliary 
enterprises (this has averaged 8 per 
cent'of the auxiliaries’ gross income); 
1 charges a share of purchasing and 
accounts receivable costs to residence 
hall operations only; | charges on the 
basis of 2 per cent of direct expendi- 
tures of each auxiliary; 1 charges on 
the basis of 3% per cent of total ex- 
pense of each auxiliary; 1 charges 1 
per cent of bookstore gross income, 1% 
per cent of residence halls, and 2 per 
cent of all other auxiliaries; 1 charges 
1 per cent of bookstore gross income 
and 2 per cent each of residence halls 
and food services; 1 includes general 
university overhead as a part of its 10 
per cent of gross income rental 
charge; 2 did not answer. 

It is apparent that the wide varia- 
tions in cost accounting practices for 
auxiliary enterprises reflect the equal- 
ly diverse practices in institutional ac- 
counting, generally. New York Uni- 
versity feels strongly that auxiliary 
enterprises both should and can be 
operated on a 100 per cent self-sup- 
porting, self-liquidating basis. Subsi- 
dies in any 


form, regardless of 


whether they are hidden or contem- 
plated, divert funds from instruction 


and student services 
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Report of a limited survey of wages, hours, 
work assignments, tools, methods, 
materials and costs per square foot of: 


JANITOR SERVICE 


L. L. BROWNE 


Physical Plant Department 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS — PHYSICAL PLANT 
INSPECTION RECORD OF JANITOR SERVICE 
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HAT items of janitor service 
concern the physical plant ad- 
ministrator — number of personnel or 
square feet assignment, costs per 
square foot per year, wages paid and 
hours worked, fringe and other bene- 
fits, compared with like institutions? 
Because of the differences in prac- 
tice of various sized institutions, the 
information supplied by the recent 
N.A.P.P.A. questionnaire has been 
separated into two divisions. The di- 
vision called “A” covers institutions 
with academic buildings of more than 
700,000 square feet, and “B” covers 
those of from 70,000 to 700,000 
square feet. 

There were 37 replies to the ques- 
tionnaire, 14 in Division A running 
from 703,000 to 2,331,000 square 
feet, and 23 in Division B running 
from 71,000 to 661,000 square feet. 
The questionnaire was further divided 
into three sections: conditions and 
costs, methods, and duties and tools. 

In a discussion at the N.A.P.P.A. 
meeting at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1942, the majority believed 
that 20,000 square feet per man was 
the maximum assignment for reason- 
able results. The September 1958 re- 
port of the physical plant operations 
subcommittee to the Texas Commis- 
sion on Higher Education recom- 
mends an assignment of 14,350 square 
feet per man, an average salary base 
of $2460 per year, 40 hours per week, 
and a 10 per cent (of labor cost) al- 


From a paper presented at the meeting of the 
Central States Association of Physical Plant Ad 
ministrators, Topeka, Kan 
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Table 1 — Conditions and Costs of Janitor Service in 25 Colleges 





No. 
With 
Data 


Sq. Ft. 
per Man 


12 9500 to 


Material 
Labor Costs Costs 
per Sq. Ft. 


per Yr. 
8.85¢ to 21.2 


per Yr. 
0.75¢ to 3c 


42,930 


5522 to 


3.45¢ to 23.0c 0.70¢ to 3c 


22,497 


per Sq. Ft. 


Total Costs 
per Sq. Ft. 
per Yr. 


10.02¢ to 23.8c¢ 
4.88 to 26.0c 





Table 2 ——- Number of Employes and Annual W ages Paid for Janitorial Service in 35 Colleges 





Number of Emploves in Various Categories and Their Yearly Wages 





Division 
“AM 
No. 0 to 3 
Wages $3600 to 
$5500 


Supervisors Foremen 


0 to 3 
$2700 to 
$6216 
“Be 

No. 0 to 5 
$2700 to 
$5000 


0 to § 
$2124 to 
$3756 


Wages 


Subforemen Janitors 


0 to 16 


$2160 to 
$4020 


21 to 114 


$1920 to 
$3000 


0 to 5 
$2100 to 
$3516 


3/2 to 44 
$1140 to 
$4100 


Janitresses 


| to 18 


$1440 to 
$2580 


Other Total 


0 to 42 35 to 160 


0 to 18 
$1140 to 
$2600 





lowance for materials and supplies. 
These result in a 


cost of 19 cents per square foot per 


recommendations 


year. 


Time Studies of Janitor’s Work 
The scientific method of determin- 
ing the proper work load for a janitor 
is to make time studies of everything 
he does. The University of Minnesota 
has done this. The square-feet-per- 
man method is empirical but comes 
much closer to equalizing the load 
than does guessing at it. Factors affect- 
ing the foregoing figures are standard 
of cleanliness required, occupancy 
(such as night classes), and mechan- 
ical or power equipment. 
halls, four 
physical plant departments had super- 
vision in Division A and 12 in Division 
B; one was included in the physical 
plant budget in “A” and seven in “B.” 
Physical plant supervision of janitor 


Concerning residence 


service in all buildings should guaran- 
tee use of proper methods and mate- 
rials and vigilance for needed repairs. 
Costs of janitor service should be 
known whether they appear in the 
physical plant budget or not, as resi- 
dence halls should pay their own way 
and not be subsidized by the physical 
plant department. 

Institutions with no supervisors may 
have foremen instead, and those with 
no foremen may have supervisors and 

or subforemen. The heading “Other” 
usually indicates flying squads to take 
care of accidents, sickness and unusual 
duties. There are cases in which jani- 
tor service takes care of special setups 
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for high school meets, 4-H Club meet- 
ings, and special seminars. These 
duties are not strictly janitor service 
and should be charged to the partic- 
ular activity involved, if only for the 
information of the administration as 
to what such activities cost. 

The 37 colleges and universities re- 
ported the hours worked by janitorial 
employes each week and also the 
length of the vacation period allotted 
these workers. They were as follows: 

In Division A, seven colleges re- 
ported a 40 hour week; six a 44 hour 
week, and one a 48 hour week. In Di- 
vision B, seven colleges reported a 40 
hour week; two a 42 hour week; 11 a 
44 hour week, and one each a 46, a 
50, and a 54 hour work week. 

As to vacations with pay, in- Divi- 
sion A, 12 colleges allowed 12 days; 
one allowed 18 days, and one 48 days. 
The latter two were for persons with 
long service records. In Division B, 
16 colleges gave a 12 day vacation; 
two 15 davs, one none, and the rest 
varied from six to 14 or perhaps more 
for long service. 

On onlv one campus in Division A 
were the employes unionized and then 
only partially; two in Division B were 
unionized. In Division A, all janitorial 
emploves were under social security; 
one did not answer this question in 
Division B but the other 22 answered 
it affirmatively. 

Five of the 14 reporting colleges in 
Division A require the janitorial staff 
to punch a time clock. In Division B, 
13 of the 23 reporting colleges require 
this practice. 


Methods 
The 
sponsibility in cleaning and protecting 


janitor has considerable re- 
the finish materials of a building. Oil 
on asphalt tile or blackboards will ruin 
them. The wages paid are at the 
lower end of the scale; consequently 
the men attracted to this job can be 
expected to be below the average in 
1.Q. and ability. It seems unfair to 
such a man, who perhaps has never 
seen running water, to start him on a 
job involving the use of many mate- 
rials and tools without the proper in- 
without 
very simple written instructions on the 


structions and training or 
materials and how to use them. Such 
instructions should be incorporated 
into a manual. Even a janitor with 
several vears’ experience may not re- 
member what to do or what to use if 
someone spills a bottle of ink on a ter- 
razzo floor. 

In Division A, only two institutions 
had_ written Six held 
meetings and eight did not. Of the six 
that held meetings, three held month- 


instructions. 


ly meetings, one held a meeting every 
six weeks, and two held them quarter- 
ly. In Division B, 10 had written in- 
and 13 
Twelve held meetings and 11 did not. 
Of the 


were held monthly, one semimonthly, 


structions reported none. 


12 holding meetings, seven 


three quarterly, and the other college 
had no set time. 

In answer to the question pertain- 
ing to the training given to a new em- 
ploye, the majority in both A and B 
divisions had an experienced janitor 
or a supervisor train the new man. 


5! 








Table 3 —— Other Duties Required of Janitorial Staff in Colleges 
Reporting in Survey 





DIVISION 
A B 
DUTIES 


YES NO YES NO 


DIVISION 
A B 


DUTIES YES NO YES NO 





——s floors 14 21 
Sealing floors 10 
Waxing floors 0 
Removing wax ' 
Dusting library books it 
Washing windows ! 
Cleaning venetian blinds 2 
Servicing graphite locks 

and hinges 18 
Washing walls 4 
Washing woodwork 2 
Locking bldg. 13 
Unlocking bidg. 10 
Unlocking classrooms, 

lab a 
Turning off lights 5 
Check ventilation 12 


Turn on heat 4 10 6 17 
Turn on air conditioning § 9 3 2 
Replace burned out light 

bulbs i4 9 
Control pests 10 3 20 
Make minor repairs I 9 14 
Report repairs needed 22 ~«1 


Report complaints 17 6 
Clean snow and ice 

from entrances 16 7 
Clean and empty sand urns 

and tilt-top cans 20 +3 
Run errands for faculty and 

staff* 3 4 19 
Supply chalk and erasers to 

classrooms and labs 10 22. ~«OI 


> 
In one large midwestern university these errands interfered so much with the regular janitor work 


that the janitors 
plaints 


were changed to work at night, with the exception of a few to handle day com 





The theory behind the use of squads 
in janitorial service is that a few men 
repeatedly doing the same kind of 
work will become so skilled that they 
will cover more square feet per man- 
hour and do a better job at it than a 
man doing the task occasionally. Only 
institutions with large areas can use 
many squads effectively. However, 
the economic use of squads for scrub- 
bing, stripping and waxing floors and 
for washing windows is worthy of in- 
dividual investigation 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
have an inspection and grading sys- 
tem for gauging the class of work per- 
formed, and is recognition or addi- 
tional remuneration given for good 
performance?” eight in Division A 
answered Yes and six said No to the 
first part of the question, while 12 
said Yes and two said No to the sec- 
ond part. In the “B” division, four 
answered Yes and 19 said No to the 
first part of the question; five said Yes 
and 18 said No to the second part. 

Both divisions show a larger num- 
ber giving recognition or added re- 
muneration than have systems of in- 
spection and grading. A legitimate 
question would be: How can one or 
more men be fairly picked out of a 
large group without some record of 
comparison of their work? 


Duties 

To determine what items the vari- 
ous institutions include in the duties 
of the janitor, a list was made. From 
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the accompanying tabulation of the 
questionnaire (Table 3) you can com- 
pare the duties your college requires 
with those of other institutions. 

Sweeping, dusting, cleaning chalk 
troughs, scrubbing floors, cleaning 
blackboards, washing interior glass 
and mirrors, and supplying paper and 
soap to toilets were included by all in- 
stitutions in both divisions. 


Tools 

If he is to execute his duties proper- 
ly, the janitor must be provided with 
tools. Floor (bristle), dust- 
cloths, scrub mop, scrub buckets, dust- 
pan and vacuum cleaner were sup- 


brush 





Table 4 —— Other Tools Provided 
Janitorial Staff in Colleges 
That Reported 





Division 

A B 
Yes No Yes No 
21 
21 
23 
22 
22 
19 
22 
10 
21 


Tools 


Radiator brush 

Hand dust mop 

Floor brush (string) 

Wax bucket 

Wax applicator 

Window cleaner sprayer 

Toilet brush 

Chamois 

Sponge 

Scrubbing & polishing 
machine 

Squeegee 

Pliers 

Hammer 

Screw driver 

Saw 

Hook bar 


weoenw-—-w-— 
nwa —-ONN 


22 
18 
16 
16 
16 

7 

2 


aAWN@@no 
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plied by all institutions in both divi- 
sions. Other tools provided are shown 
in Table 4. 

Our chief custodian was interested 
in the results of the N.A.P.P.A. ques- 
tionnaire and so I asked him what 
methods he used to improve janitor 
service. I quote his reply: 

“Here at the University of Arkansas, 
we in the supervising department re- 
cently set a new goal for ourselves. We 
decided, after study, to screen pro- 
spective employes more carefully as 
to their adaptability and past employ- 
ment. To improve the service of the 
present personnel, we inaugurated a 
point grading system. In our monthly 
meeting of janitors, we explained this 
system fully, and to our surprise it was 
enthusiastically received. To make the 
work easier, we set a standard for 
each janitor closet. We worked out a 
proper arrangement, installed shelving 
racks, provided all necessary tools and 
equipment, including stepladders with 
safety rubber feet. We required that 
each item be kept in its place — 
broom, wet mop, bucket, trash can — 
and that all these be cleaned before 
they are stored away. 

“Between semesters make a 
major cleanup. Wood, asphalt tile, 
terrazzo and concrete floors, all re- 
ceive their respective cleaning proc- 
ess. After wax has been applied and 
the floors are in daily use once more, 
constant vigilance is in order. We have 
installed gliders on all chairs in class- 
rooms, reading rooms, and offices, and 
old, worn-out gliders must be re- 
placed, to help preserve the appear- 
ance and coating of the floors. 

“Since sweeping floors is a major 
part of our daily work, we stress the 
proper use of sweeping compound as 
to quantity and quality. Oil is one of 
the ingredients of a good sweeping 
compound but it also has its hazards. 

“In every building the entrance 
door, the door mat, the corridor floor, 
the stairway, the tilt-top can, the sand 
urn, the doorknobs, the area of the soft 
drink dispensers, the restrooms, all tell 
us their story. Properly maintained 
they are a delight to the occupants and 
visitors.” 


we 


When you can instill sincerity and 
enthusiasm in your janitor foremen, 
you will be on the way to better janitor 
service. 

The standards of janitor service are 
set by the administrator. The results 
are a measure of his success. . 
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RICHARD G. VOGEL 


Treasurer and Business Manager 
Washington University of Topeka, Topeka, Kan. 





WHY PERPETUAL INVENTORY CONTROLS? 


. Most important of all is the matter of accounting 
for all assets, regardless of their form. 


. You have a record of the property and can deter- 
mine the custodial responsibility for the property. 


. You have valuable information that can be used for 


insurance purposes. 


. You are in a position to provide the administration 
with essential information. 


. A perpetual inventory system is an aid in purchasing 
and in utilizing equipment. 


. Contributors, particularly the larger ones, prefer to 
make gifts to institutions that give evidence of fi- 
nancial management that is completely organized. 
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Essentials of a Good 
Perpetual Inventory System 


HAT would run through your 
mind as you received each of 
the following telephone calls: 

1. A person who refuses to identify 
herself asks if you have lost a type- 
writer. She believes stolen property be- 
longing to your institution was brought 
into her home. She gives you the serial 
number and says she will call back in 
30 minutes. 

2. A department head calls to report 
that his microscope case was broken 
into during the night and that six mi- 
croscopes are missing. He wants you 
to report it to the police. 

3. The finance committee chairman 
of your governing board calls to obtain 
the value of the equipment and furni- 
ture in the residence halls. He needs 
this information for a noon meeting, 
and it is 11:25 a.m. 

4. The recently appointed head of 
the physics department telephones for 
a list of the equipment and furniture 
for which he will be held responsible 

5. You are awakened at 2 o'clock in 
the morning by the ringing of the tele- 
phone An excited voice tells you that 
Old Main, the administration building, 
has burned to the ground. 

The thoughts going through your 
mind and the nature of your reply as 
you handled each telephone call would 
be largely dependent upon your sys- 
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tem of inventory control and perpetual 
records. 

Regardless of the particular needs of 
your college, inventory control can 
provide many advantages. 

1. It provides you with the possibil- 
ity of an accurate accounting of all as- 
sets. Inventory records are an integral 
part of the accounting system, and a 
complete system demands it. 

2. You establish definite responsibil- 
ity for property. If you have good rec- 
ords and procedures, you benefit from 
the psychological effect upon the per- 
son charged with the custody of the 
property 

3. You have valuable records for in- 
They 


for determining coverage, recovering 


surance purposes may be used 


losses, schedules, 


and reporting to rating bureaus. You 


revising insurance 


also have current information on 
equipment for federal, state or associa- 
tion reports and surveys 

4. You have information readily ac- 
cessible for administrative purposes, so 
that movable equipment may be used 
more effectively. 

5. You have both an excellent guide 
to future purchasing and a permanent 
history of past purchasing. 

6. Large contributors and founda- 
tions are more interested in institutions 
if there is good evidence that the finan- 
cial management is well organized, 
efficient and thorough 


Essentials for Good System 


What are the essentials of a good 
perpetual inventory system? Regard- 
less of the problems you face, there is 
some consensus on the seven points 
listed here: 

l Designate one person to be re- 
sponsible for accomplishing this part 
of the accounting responsibility. This 
is not a clerical task. In small institu- 
tions it probably should be the respon- 
sibility of the chief business officer; in 
large institutions, the responsibility 
should fall on an employe in the sec- 
ondary management level within the 
business office. An effective program 
requires a well organized system under 
an accurate and persistent person with 
authority to carrry out the responsibil- 
ities 

2. Plan the installation adequately, 
carefully and completely. Visualize the 
entire system in operation, and pro- 
vide, step by step, the procedure from 
the first physical inventory to the ulti- 
mate disposition Determine what vou 
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want your system to accomplish and 
make it simple, flexible, and clear-cut 
Many an honest attempt bogs down 
because too much is expected or the 
system is too complicated. 

One large institution with $10 mil- 
lion worth of property of this class 
does not tag or mark any equipment 
except that used in auxiliary enter- 
prises. However, it does maintain a 
perpetual record of all equipment by 
building and department with cards 
kept by room in each building on all 
equipment costing in excess of $10. 
Another institution not nearly so large 
charges against its equipment accounts 
only items costing in excess of $75; an- 
other $50, and others $25, $10, $5 and 
$3 


One System Not for All 


A system that may be of value to one 
college or university may be of rela- 
tively little value to another. If your 
institution is large enough by volume 
to justify electronic computers or the 
business machine 
equipment, you can readily have a 
more elaborate breakdown than one 


more conventional 


kept manually. You must determine 
the type of fixed assets subject to in- 
ventory control, the minimum dollar 
valuation for items under this classifi- 
cation, as well as the means of identifi- 
cation. 

3. Provide for a periodic check of 
the physical property against your per- 
petual records. If possible, do this once 
a year, especially when the responsi- 
bility for the custody of the property 
changes from one person to another, as 
in the case of department heads. In 
some large universities this mav take 
place only once in four or five years. 
However, in these instances, the rec- 
ords are undoubtedly kept on such 
basis that a list of property for which a 
person is held responsible can be pre- 
sented to him at least once a vear. A 
business officer can’t constantly be 
chasing items, yet he can’t afford to ig- 
nore them or to let errors accumulate 
in the inventory. 

4. Tie in the valuation of your per- 
petual inventory records with your ac- 
counting records and financial reports. 
The most generally accepted method 
of valuing property in this category is 
to keep it at cost. Even if the property 
is depreciated, the depreciation record 
or amount may be kept by group and 
only used in supplementary records or 
in financial reporting. There should be 


at least an annual reconciliation be- 
tween the value at the beginning of 
the year, additions, deductions or 
write-offs, and the end of the year 
balance. 

5. As chief business officer and the 
person directly charged with the re- 
sponsibility, periodically review the 
system itself: the procedures, tech- 
nics, objectives and accomplishments 
from the point of good accounting 
and institutional value. This requires 
some imagination and initiative. 

6. Properly house and store your 
inventory records. They should be 
safeguarded with the same precau- 
tions exercised with other accounting 
records. 

7. Justify as to cost whatever sys- 
tem vou have. It is pure rationaliza- 
tion to Say that no system of control 
is the cheapest. If this were true, the 
cheapest administration to have in any 
administrative area of the university 
is to have none. 

In too many instances appropriate 
records of physical property are main- 
tained only because the legislature 
has demanded it, the governing board 
requires it, or a superior officer at the 
university requests it. Naturally, this 
procedure sometimes leads to com- 
plex systems, costly surveys, and the 
half-hearted enthusiasm of the busi- 
ness office staff. 


No Excuse for Negligence 

We rent lock boxes to safe-keep 
securities. We buy expensive safes 
and vaults and have inner compart- 
ments installed to protect our cash. 
We have our cashier daily account by 
fund for all cash received. We closely 
control our checks and expenditure 
records. They should be and no doubt 
our internal control and supervision 
in these areas need tightening. Yet 
when the magic trick of converting 
cash into property has once been ac- 
complished some business officers feel 
free of all accounting and control re- 
sponsibility. Converting cash into 
some form of property merely . ex- 
changes one asset for another. The 
fact that it may be more difficult to 
account for and control this form of 
property is no legitimate excuse for 
being negligent about it. 

If you have a good system, be 
proud of it; if you do not have an 
adequate system or have none at all, 
think seriously of making it an im- 
mediate objective. . 
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Business Officers, please note: 


Nobody knows better than you know what large sums 
of money are spent for purchasing foods. Moreover, 
customer satisfaction is intimately related to the qual- 
ity of food bought. The business officer knows the ne- 
cessity for operating efficiency in order to keep within 
the college budget. Frequently, the business official 
himself supervises the food service and its logistics 
component, food purchasing. The author of this article 
is a newcomer in the field, but he speaks through the 
framework of the organizational setup at Harvard 
University. At Harvard last year the sum of $1.5 mil- 
lion was spent for food products and some 3,130,000 


ROBERT S. MULLEN 
Purchasing Agent 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


meals were served. 


A Purchasing Agent's View on Food Procurement 


It’s the old controversy 
over whether the food 
should be bought by the 
director of dining halls or 
by the purchasing agent. 
This author suggests that 
the responsibility should 
be thoroughly blended. 
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HAT of the long-standing con- 
troversy regarding whether food 
procurement should be the responsi- 
bility of the dining halls director o1 
the purchasing agent? Predominant 
practice would seem to confirm its 
being more appropriately a dining hall 
director's responsibility. It depends 
really on the particular institution in- 
volved and its organizational setup. 
Food procurement can be efficiently 
handled either way, but if it is the pur- 
chasing agent's responsibility, there 
must be close cooperation and coor- 
dination between the dining halls di- 
rector and the purchasing agent. In 
working practice, the program must 
be carried out as a thoroughly blended 
responsibility. 


Situation at Harvard 
In July 1958, the 323 years of prec- 
edent was broken at Harvard, and 
food procurement officially became a 
responsibility of the purchasing agent. 
From a paper presented at the Eastern Asso 


ciation of College and University Business Offi 
cers Workshop, 1959 


A capable dining hall director retired 
at that time, and this change provided 
an appropriate occasion for consider- 
ing a responsibility shift. A manage- 
ment consultant study made by spe- 
cialists in the food service field re- 
sulted in the recommendation that, 
with the type of purchasing office or- 
ganization available at Harvard, the 
shift be considered. 

The new dining halls director pre- 
ferred this division of duties, as the 
change would relieve him of the pres- 
sure of many time consuming procure- 
ment details. As a result, we now have 
a purchasing office-dining halls branch 
located physically in the director's 
office, an arrangement that I feel is a 
requirement from the standpoint of 
immediate accessibility of purchasing 
personnel and records to the firing line 
of decision. 


Approach to Problem 


What should be the general con- 
ceptual approaches to food procure- 
ment? I believe they are as follows: 

(Continued on Page 56) 








1. To understand that procurement 
is only one component, essentially a 
logistics component, which must be 
thoroughly integrated into the com- 
plete journey of food from vendor to 
stomach. It is necessary to establish, 
first of all, in conjunction with the din- 
ing halls staff, the minimum accept- 
able quality for operational purposes, 
giving consideration to customer satis- 
faction, dietary planning, and opera- 
tional efficiency with reference to the 
cost of materials and labor and the 
availability of income 

2. To understand thoroughly the 
operational needs in terms of (a) de- 
livery requirements, including such 
factors as availability of storage space 
and frequency of delivery, in order to 
ensure an uninterrupted flow of mate- 
rials into the serving process, and (b) 
seTvice requirements required of ven- 
dors of equipment, such as ice cream 
freezers and coffee urns 

3. Once this framework has been 
established, the procurement process 
can proceed with the following gen- 
eral pattern of approach: (a) to trans- 
late the quality requirement into spec- 
ifications articulate enough to leave 
interpretation at a minimum but not 
so tight as to restrict competition or to 
be incompatible with industry prac- 
tices; (b) to buy the specified quality 
in terms of competitive bid, negotia- 
tion, spot purchase, market shopping, 
or long-term contract; (c) to develop 
an adequate inspection program in the 
form of sample testing by the institu- 


Most institutions have inadequate storage space for 
certain food items such as meats, fish and poultry so 
deliveries of these items must be made continuously 


tion, by the Department of Agricul- 
ture or by outside testing laboratories, 
or simply by thorough inspection by 


the receiving personnel, or by a com- 


bination of several of these methods. 

This then, I believe, is the sound 
conceptual approach to be brought to 
bear in all areas of food procurement, 
namely, quality specification, appro- 
priate procurement technic, and care- 
ful inspection. If any of these three 
components are left out, the purchas- 
ing agent is probably exposing himself 
to vendor deviations that will defeat 
his objective. 


Harvard's Operation 

It may be appropriate to give a 
framework of reference with respect 
to the Harvard dining halls operation. 

We have 11 dining halls spread out 
over Cambridge and Boston. Five of 
them are serviced by a single central 
kitchen via underground tunnels, so 
that in tact we have only seven sep- 
arate delivery destinations to which 
food is shipped by vendors. 

As to location, two of the halls (in 
both cases graduate student halls) are 
in Boston, and the other five are in 
Cambridge. All told, we have three 
graduate student halls (law, business 
and medical) and four undergraduate 
halls, of which one is a freshman hall. 

Last year we spent approximately 
$1.5 million for food products and 
served about 3,130,000 meals. 

All the halls vary as to storage ca- 


pacity. (None of them have enough 


and most of them have inadequate 
storage space for meats and poultry, 
fresh vegetables, canned goods, and 
groceries.) We have no one single 
central warehouse for food products; 
hence, deliveries must be made con- 
tinuously throughout the week (for 
example, three times a week for meats 
and poultry; fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, and daily for milk, cream and ice 
cream ). 

A no-seconds policy prevails in only 
two halls, both graduate student units. 
In all the rest, there are unlimited sec- 
onds with respect to everything. 

Each hall has its own manager who 
reports to the central director's office. 
One hundred per cent of the buying 
is centralized through the purchasing 
office-dining halls branch located in 
the director’s office, the various halls 
submitting their requirements weekly 
on some items such as meats, poultry, 
fresh fruit, and vegetables, for ex- 
ample, and telephoning their needs di- 
rect to vendors on such items as milk, 
cream and ice cream, which are under 
university contract negotiated by the 
purchasing office. 

I should like to mention what we 
have attempted to do in food procure- 
1958, 
but will be able to cover only certain 


ment at Harvard since July 1, 
areas here. 


Meats and Poultry 


Meats and poultry expenditures ac- 
counted last year for about 32 per cent 


throughout the week. These foods account for the largest ex- 
penditure of the food cost dollar. Meat is always a critical 
area for management control in any food service operation. 
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of the total food cost dollar, or ap- 
proximately $493,000. This is the 
critical area for management control 
and, therefore, deserves primary em- 
phasis. 

As of July last year we hired a man 
to serve full time as buyer-inspector. 
This person was formerly the head of 
the meat and inspection branch of the 
Department of Agriculture’s office in 
Boston and knows thoroughly meat 
products, specifications and vendors’ 
facilities. It is his job to recommend 
vendors, to request formal bid solicita- 
tions, to summarize and recommend 
bid awards, and finally to inspect the 
merchandise at vendors’ plants for 
specification compliance, marking 
every item with a special Harvard ac- 
ceptance stamp. 

We have attempted to build three 
factors of latitude into our specifica- 
tion-competitive bid-inspection proc- 
ess for major meat items. 

1. U.S. grade or grade equivalent. 
While all products must be inspected 
for wholesomeness by the Department 
of Agriculture, we will accept bids on 
either merchandise actually bearing a 
grade stamp of the Department of 
Agriculture or that is 
equivalent in quality to the midpoint 
or higher of the U.S. grade. In the 
Boston area, about 75 per cent of meat 
and poultry products bear a U.S.D.A. 
grade stamp but many good buys are 


merchandise 


available in the remaining 25 per cent. 

2. Bids on two grade levels. For 
many items, we take weekly bids on 
two grade levels, namely, U.S. Good 
and U.S. Commercial, and then select 
the best buy. The higher U.S. Good 
grade has a_ better vield than U.S. 
Commercial in terms of serving meat 
per pound of purchase and because 
of less shrinkage in the cooking proc- 
ess, entirely aside from the factors of 
greater palatability and student pref- 
erence. This differential in vield can, 
bv careful test-cutting and cooking 
analysis, be reduced to fairly precise 
then 
differential in 


terms and translated into its 


equivalent purchase 
price per pound 

If the price variance between bids 
of U.S. Good and US. 


exceeds the yield differential, we se- 


Commercial 


lect the lower U.S. Commercial grade. 
If the price spread is less than the dif- 
ferential, we select the U.S. Good bid. 

3. Bargain purchases offered by ven- 
dors. The third latitude we use is to 
depart from the competitive bid proc- 
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ess to take advantage of concession 
buys from vendors who, because they 
are overstocked in certain cuts or are 
anxious quickly to turn over their 
working capital, will offer quantities 
of meat at very low prices. Because we 
have limited storage facilities, we have 
been able to make these concession 
buys on the basis of storage by the 
vendor at no extra cost, to be drawn as 
needed up to an agreed upon time 
limit, and with billing to be made only 
at time of shipment. 

Our competitive bid process in- 
volves a 14 to 18 day time lag between 
requisitioning from and delivery to the 
dining halls. Requisition quantities 
come in from all halls to the central 
office every Wednesday and are con- 
Bid requests go out the 
Wednesday for receipt and 
award by the following Wednesday 
for delivery in the next following week 
on a Monday, Wednesday or Friday 
basis. 


solidated. 
same 


For purposes of control, continuity 
of perspective, and procedure audit, 
we have come to find the following 
records of vital importance: 

Vendor bid record. This is simply a 
long-period summary sheet showing 
for each week the vendors who were 
asked to bid and whether they 
mitted bids. 

Weekly bid summary. This record 
shows the complete summary of bids, 


sub- 


the vendors recéiving the awards, and 
any pertinent remarks. The summary 
is presented weekly to the director of 
dining halls, who reviews and initials 
the recommended award prices. 

Purchase record. This is a 5 by 8 
inch card record in a portable index 
file with a separate card for every meat 
and poultry item, and recording fot 
every purchase the purchase order 
number, vendor, quantity purchased, 
grade level, price per pound, and date 
purchased 

The purchase record is extremely 
valuable in providing continuity of 
While the weekly bid 


is being analyzed, the low 


price review. 
summary 
bids can be quickly and easily com- 
pared item by item with the card pur- 
chase record to examine and explore 
reasons for variation from past per- 
formance. The card record also gives 
continuity of perspective longer range 
as to what vendors seem to be getting 
the larger share of bid awards, what 
are the trends in price as compared to 
posted market prices (Department of 


Agriculture price releases, Wall Street 
Journal), and a ready basis for analyz- 
ing relative quantities of various items 
purchased over a period of time. 

Two other statistical control mech- 
anisms. These are the weighted index 
of market price variation and the cost 
per student meal served. 

At the end of each month, a sta- 
tistical index weighted on a tailor- 
made basis to fit the Harvard procure- 
ment situation is prepared by the pur- 
chasing branch. This index isolates and 
identifies the factor of market inflation 





Harvard now has a full-time buyer- 
inspector for its poultry and meats. 


or deflation as between the current 
month and the corresponding month 
of the previous fiscal year. 

Each of the dining hall units keeps 
a daily record of the dollar value of 
all food commodities issued out of in- 
ventory and charged to the day's feed- 
ing operation as well as a record of the 
number of students fed at each meal. 
These records are summarized and 
submitted weekly and monthly to the 
director's office, where they are used 


for evaluation from a 


management 
control standpoint. The dollar value of 
food cost in any category divided by 
the number of students served gives 
a cost per student meal served for any 
category or for the total food cost. 
Especially in the area of meats and 
poultry (which account for about 32 
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per cent of total food purchase cost), 
these cost-per-meal-served figures as 
well as the total dollars spent and total 
meals served provide a wealth of sta- 
tistical detail. Our dining halls pur- 
chasing branch has complete access to 
all these figures and makes an analysis 
of them every month for the director 
for his evaluation and action along 
management control lines. 

These statistics provide, with re- 
spect to the meats and poultry area, 
the following: (1) cost per meal 
served for meats and poultry for the 
entire dining hall operation and every 
individual thereof: (a) 
from month to month and cumulative- 
ly for the period in the current fiscal 
year with percentages indicating the 
changes involved; (b) the percentage 
changes month to month and cumula- 


component 


tively over the corresponding periods 
of the previous fiscal year. Here our 
weighted average index of market 
variation can be deducted from the 
percentage changes from the previous 
year in order to isolate the net changes 
resulting from consumption variation. 
(2) The relative magnitude of each 
component unit in relation to the en- 
tire dining hall operation in terms of 
total dollars spent for meats and poul- 
try. (3) The comparative perform- 
ance of each component and the entire 
operation in terms of the per cent ratio 
of use of meats vs. poultry. 


information for Control 

From the foregoing statistical eval- 
uation comes quick and readily ac- 
cessible information for management 
control with respect to: the compara- 
tive cost efficiency performance of one 
unit to another; a perspective as to 
the trend of cost efficiency perform- 
ance for the cumulative period; the 
extent to which the various dining hall 
managers are taking advantage of 
market opportunities in terms of menu 
planning. 

With a centrally planned standard 
menu for all or most of the halls, these 
statistics will even more closely reflect 
the comparative cost performance of 
each unit. 

All of the foregoing with respect to 
meats and poultry procurement may 
seem like excessive or elaborate detail, 
but we believe that, in this area, be- 
cause the stakes are so high (no pun 
intended) the battle for cost control 
can, in large measure, be won or lost. 

(To Be Concluded Next Month) 
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You Can Take the Monotony 


ITH our universities growing 
ever larger, the task of feeding 
is becoming ever greater. Rising costs 
have dictated housing units of six, 
seven or even ten hundred residents 
in contrast to the housing units of 150 
residents of less than a decade ago. 
Gone are many of the quiet, sedate 
dining halls with waiter service and 
single seating. Today cafeteria lines 
permit 12 students to push through 
per minute. Our dining halls have two 
and a half turnovers in a mealtime, 
and the student who can’t inhale a 
complete meal within 10 minutes is a 
“square.” 


Costs Dictate Size 

We are going to have to accept 
these larger dining halls, because 
building costs dictate their use. We 
must influence, if we can, the archi- 
tect and university officials so that 
they will give the director of food 
service a voice in the planning. We 
must try to have designated areas for 
special types of food service. We must 
allow space for a small dining room 
for committee meetings. We must 
have some means of partitioning one 
large area, if one large area there is. 

Monotonvy starts at the dining room 
door. Much of the atmosphere of a 
dining room depends on the color 
scheme. At Purdue we learned through 
experience what a wrong choice of 
paint color in a dining room can do. 
Two small dining rooms, built in 1951, 
are identical in shape and size. In one 
the walls were painted mauve, and the 
chair backs are blue. In the other the 
walls were painted gray, and the chair 
backs are chartreuse. The counseling 
problems in the area with mauve walls 
have been 20 times as great as in the 
gray room. The food served in the two 
rboms came from the same pots, vet it 
was accepted in one hall and not ac- 
cepted in the other. At a vacation 
break, the mauve walls were repainted 
blue, and the problems immediately 
declined. The dining room became far 
quieter and more restful. 


From a paper presented at the National Food 
Service Association, Chicago, 1959. 


With special planning, it may be 
possible even today 
limited 
“Trade” parties are popular on the 
Purdue campus, and the girls enjoy 


to provide a 


amount of waiter service. 


having table service at these events. 
Even with cafeteria service, it is pos- 
sible to change the style of service by 
having the silver, water, beverage and 
salad placed on the table and requir- 
ing the resident to pick up his dinner 
plate only. It may be possible to have 
the dinner and salad plates cleared 
and the dessert served. If not, the resi- 
dent can pick up his dessert at the 
time he picks up his dinner plate. 

The first impression a student re- 
ceives when he walks into the dining 
room is significant. There’s the menu 
board. It may be in need of repair. 
Some letters may be missing. If so, the 
student gets a poor impression before 
he even sees his food. If the president 
of the college were to walk in tomor- 
row, his presence might lead the food 
service director to think in terms of a 
new menu board. If one is needed, it 
should be purchased now. The resi- 
dents see it every day ; 

Does the menu board announce 
roast beef, or choice ribs of beef; 
chicken, or Southern fried chicken? 
Here is the food director's chance to 
brag a bit. The director's pride in the 
food service is bound to be reflected 
in the attitude of the students. 

Perhaps the cafeteria counter needs 
a little sprucing up. It isn’t necessary 
to serve all food items in the same sort 
of dish. A parfait glass or a sherbet 
glass is more attractive than a sauce 
dish for ice cream or gelatin. 

Employes ought not be allowed to 
shove a tray of salads on the counter 
without placing each dish on the 
counter top. They should line up the 
pie points and see that all points face 
in the same direction. 

Women students like fruit; more- 
over, they are diet conscious. It takes 
little time to serve a choice of canned 
or frozen fruit along with the heavier 
desserts like pie and cake. Cheese 
served with crisp, toasted or plain 
crackers makes a good dessert. 
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Out of Dormitory Dining 


Portions should be standard sized. 
No one likes to feel cheated. 

On the hot counter, colors can be 
mixed to. whet the appetite. There is 
no need to place corn and squash side 
by side, when an inset of peas would 
enhance the appearance. 

y is not the 
sole accent for salads. Toasted coco- 
nut, cheese balls rolled in nuts, toasted 
almonds, slivered green peppers, pea- 


The maraschino cherry 


nuts, dates, celery, apples, marshmal- 
lows are highly acceptable substitutes. 
Whipped cream is good with crushed 
fruit. And it takes only a little more 
time to make a pineapple ring into an 
“S” and add a prune garnish than it 
does to lay the same pineapple ring 
flat on the middle of the plate and 
plunk a prune in the center. 

An assortment of juices can be of- 
fered; the student may prefer fruit or 
vegetable juice to soup or salad. 


Try Bit of Merchandising 

By serving salads directly from the 
line, it is possible to do a bit of mer- 
chandising. This type of service is 
helpful when there is a shortage of 
personnel in the kitchen. Salad dress- 
ings can be placed on a condiment 
cart in the dining room or in individual 
cruets or salad bowls on the tables. At 
Purdue we find that women students 
prefer to add their own salad dressing, 
so we give them an assortment of 
dressings from a condiment cart. 

With self-service and _self-bussing 
has come the student habit of eating 
a meal without taking the dishes off 
the tray. Some students never look up 
from their meal, even to say “Hello” 
to the person sitting opposite. There 
is little appeal in a view of a metal or 
plastic tray. In areas where self-bussing 
is necessary, it often is possible to use 
tray stands, and let the student reload 
the dishes when he has finished his 
meal. 

Music helps minimize the noise in 
a dining hall. Some type of table dec- 
orations or flowers adds appeal. 

To reach the students is not simple. 
Before the first week of school a start 
can be made by sending menus to the 
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parents of new registrants and inviting 
them to see the kitchens. When school 
opens, the food service director should 
say a few words to the students, in- 
troducing the members of her staff 
and explaining some of their functions. 

Residents should be encouraged to 
bring food ideas from home. At Pur- 
due we have actually taken a recipe 
for six and increased it to 600. This 
type of occurrence merits mention in 
the residence hall bulletin. 

College students should be allowed, 
and encouraged, to sit in on menu 
planning sessions. In that way they 
will learn why certain items cannot be 
served — that it isn’t a matter of cost, 
perhaps, but of equipment, personnel, 
production time, or other cause. 

A food survey is worth trying. Com- 
plicated surveys must be tabulated by 
a business machine, but a simple one- 
page questionnaire may do the job 
just as well. At Purdue last year we 
used a food preference survey. At a 
house meeting the dietitian explained 
the questionnaire’s purposes; on it the 
students listed their favorite dinner 
meats, vegetables and so forth. Owing 
to the excellent cooperation between 
head resident and dietitian, there was 
a 98 per cent return. 

The food service director will be 
well advised to find a person who is 
connected with the student govern- 
ment to meet regularly with her to dis- 
cuss food questions. If this student is 
properly enlightened, he can represent 
the food service in the best light. If 
the person can be elected to this posi- 
tion, he will be even more interested. 

Student groups should be encour- 
aged to have special parties and din- 
ners. Foreign dinners have become 
popular, especially in schools with a 
fair number of foreign students. 

For a formal dinner, the Prom 
breakfast, or coffee, a 
student committee should help in the 
planning. A birthday party at which 
the residents can dress in attire typical 
of the month in which their own birth- 
day falls is worth trying; each birthday 


after-theater 


group should have a cake. 
A special Mother’s Day breakfast 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


has proved popular. At this meal a 
linen cloth, linen napkins, and favors 
can be provided. The time of meal 
service should be set so that students 
can get to church, or a breakfast snack 
of coffee and doughnuts can be served 
after church. 

At Purdue we capitalize on food 
fads. Last year it was pizza, lazagne, 
and submarine sandwiches. If the item 
proves popular, we furnish a free 
mimeographed copy of the recipe the 
second time the dish is served. 

The food service department is a 
part of an educational enterprise, and 
thus has a responsibility to teach. That 
means that new foods must be added 
to the menu. In an effort to gain ac- 
ceptance, it is a good idea to give away 
small samples of the new dish. And 
it is unwise to try too many new things 
at once. One new item a week is suf- 
ficient. 

At certain periods of the year it is 
well not to experiment or to try many 
new foods. The last week of school or 
March 


months in our part of the country) 


in February and (winter 
when students spend more time in- 
doors, we place special effort on serv- 
ing popular, well accepted food items. 


Where To Get New Recipes 
Where can new menu and recipe 
ideas be found? My advice is for the 
food service director to get his or her 
name on every foods mailing list. The 
restaurant show is a good place to 
start. Then one should buy recipe 
books, not just quantity cookery books. 
[ recommend special ones, such as the 
“Betty Crocker Picture Cook Book,” 
Life cookbook, and “Menu 
Planner and Party Planner” by Eliza- 
beth Hitchcock Sparks. The food sec- 
and the food 
magazines are full of workable sug- 


the new 


tions of newspapers 
gestions. Visits to neighboring cam- 
puses will help, too. All food service 
directors have problems, and they are 
more quickly solved when shared. 

Our buildings are places either to 
eat or to dine in. It is up to the food 
service director to decide which it 
shall be. + 
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Faculty Salaries Lag Behind Average Workers’ . . . Stanford To Open Italian 


Campus ... Moscow and Columbia Exchange Professors for Year .. . $19 Million 


Ford Grant for Science and Engineering... 1.C.F.A.’s Campaign in Full Swing 





Finds Faculty Salaries 
Lag Behind Workers’ 


ANN Arnsor, Micu. — In the last 20 
years, the purchasing power of the 
average American worker has _in- 
creased three times as fast as that of 
the University of Michigan faculty 
member, Robert L. Williams, adminis- 
trative dean, reported last month. 

Since 1939 the real income of the 
working force of the nation has in- 
creased 69 per cent, compared to a 19 
per cent gain for Michigan faculty 
members, Dean Williams told the 
board of governors of the Alumni 
Council. 

Faculty salary increases of 9 per 
cent annually for several years in the 
future will be necessary here to “catch 
up and keep up” with the wage gains 
of other workers, Dean Williams said. 

Four per cent increases are neces- 
sary to keep up with rising productiv- 
ity and the cost of living index, he ex- 
plained. The remaining 5 per cent 
would be used to gradually close the 
50 per cent gap that has developed 
during the past two decades. 


Moscow and Columbia 
To Exchange Professors 


NEw Moscow State Uni- 
versity and Columbia University have 


York. — 


concluded an agreement for the ex- 
change of professors for one year on 
an experimental basis, President Gray- 
son Kirk of Columbia announced last 
month 

This marks the first arrangement for 
the exchange of scholars of professo- 
rial rank between Russian and Ameri- 
can universities, although an exchange 
of students 


Russian and 


United States institutions of higher 


between 


learning is now in its second year. 
Dr. Kirk last year extended an in- 

vitation to Acamedician I. G. Petrov- 

skii, rector of Moscow University, and 
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his professorial colleagues to visit 
Columbia in accord with the joint 
cultural exchange sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of State. 

The agreement provides for the ex- 
change of not more than five profes- 
sors. Their term would be for one 
semester. 


Says N.D.E.A. Fails 
Engineering Technicians 

University Park, Pa. — While the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958 will have a far-reaching effect 
on higher education in this country, it 
falls short of helping to provide the 
trained personnel needed in the criti- 
cal field of engineering. 

This opinion was expressed last 
month before the engineering division 
of the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities 
by Kenneth L. Holderman, coordina- 
tor for commonwealth campuses at 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Mr. Holderman said the legislation 
will not help in the training of engi- 
neering technicians, a program that 
must be offered at college level but 
that does not completely meet the re- 
quirements of the first two years of a 
curriculum leading to a bachelor’s de- 
gree 

The act is limited to programs lead- 
ing to the bachelor’s degree or to an 
educational program of two years 
“which is acceptable for full credit 
toward such a degree.” 

Only by the enactment of amend- 
ments to the act, which was passed as 
“an emergency measure,” can this im- 
portant piece of legislation assist in 
the development of a sounder system 
of engineering education “at the sev- 
eral different levels, all of which are 
needed to support our defense require- 
ments and our growing national econ- 
omy,” Mr. Holderman declared. 


“Catch-Up” Program 
for January Freshmen 


CLEVELAND. — High school students 
graduating in January will have a 
chance to catch up with last June’s 
graduating class through a program at 
Case Institute of Technology, accord- 
ing to David Owen, director of ad- 
missions. Qualified students will be 
admitted to classes at the start of the 
second semester on February 1. They 
will complete the first half of their 
freshman year by June. 

Through special school 
courses they can complete the second 
half and begin school in the fall of 
1960 on a level with the students who 
entered a year earlier. 

The “catch-up” freshmen will be 
given the regular freshman curriculum 
of chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
social studies, English composition, 
and graphics. They will also have the 
same opportunity to participate in 
varsity sports in their sophomore year 
as those of students who entered in 
the fall of 1959. 


summer 


Enrollments and Fees Up 
in Chicago Area 


CuHIcaco. — Reports received from 
colleges and universities in the Chi- 
cago area indicate that most institu- 
tions are reporting increased enroll- 
ments and are boosting tuition fees. 

Only three of nine institutions in 
the Chicago area, as sampled by the 
Chicago Sun-Times, reported no 
change in tuition fees. These were 
St. Xavier, Mundelein, and the under- 
graduate division of the University of 
Illinois. 

The biggest increase in tuition was 
reported by Northwestern University, 
from $840 to $1005. Ten years ago 
the tuition at Northwestern was $480. 

Tuition at Loyola University in- 
creased from $660 to $760; at the 
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A New Book 


RETIREMENT AND INSURANCE PLANS 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 








American 
Colleges 


William C. Greenough & Francis P. King 

















Contains a comprehensive survey of benefit 
plans in more than 1,000 colleges and universi- 
ties and includes an individual description of 
each institution’s retirement plan. A compli- 
mentary copy has been sent to each institution 
covered by the study. 


A book written especially for college and 
university: 
e trustees 
e administrators 
e faculty committees on staff benefits 
professors of economics and insurance 
faculty members 





RETIREMENT AND INSURANCE PLANS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
may be ordered through your local book store or from the 
Columbia University Press, New York 27, New York. $8.50 
less 10% educational discount. 








By WILLIAM C. GREENOUGH, President 
and FRANCIS P. KING, Research Officer 
of Teachers Insurance and 


Annuity Association 


and College Retirement Equities Fund 
New York, N. Y. 





Discusses the philosophy and guiding principles 
of benefit planning, methods of establishing 
plans, provisions and financing of plans for: 


retirement 

life insurance 
hospital-surgical-medical insurance 
major medical expense insurance 


disability income insurance 


Covers important recent advancements in staff 
benefit planning for teachers in higher educa- 
tion, including: 
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federal Social Security 


development of the combined fixed and 
variable annuity 


introduction of Major Medical Expense and 
Disability Benefits protection 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. él 








University of Chicago, it increased 
from $900 to $960. 

Roosevelt University’s increase was 
slight, from $540 to $585; DePaul’s 
went from $576 to $624, and the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, from 
$730 to $780. Of the nine, only the 
Illinois Institute of Technology re- 


matics than Americans. In general, 
they spend more time in class study- 
ing advanced mathematical disciplines 
and tend to cover these fields in great- 
er depth than do most students in the 
United States. 

On the other hand, the best Amer- 
ican high school programs in mathe- 


ported an enrollment level approxi- matics surpass the standard Soviet 


program. The U.S. is ahead of Russia 


in modernizing its mathematics courses 


mately the same as in 1958 


Compares Math Courses 
in U.S.S.R. and U.S. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH 


and has done a better job of develop- 


ing different types of mathematics 


More Russian programs for its students. 


students take secondary school mathe- This is the balance sheet drawn by 


At Your Service. 


This intricate arrangement of lights, drapes, spore sets 
and counterweights presented many special problems 
solved by Clancy engineers in designing ond installing 
this modern stage 


CLANCY'S 


75 Years of 
Stage Engineering 


Linton High School, Schenectady, N. Y. Architect: 
Perkins and Will, Chicago 





For over 75 years Clancy has special- 
ized in the design and installation of 
mechanical components for every type 
and size stage. Today, Clancy's stage 
engineers are a prime source of the 
backstage know-how you need to assist 
you in practical stage design. 

Many school architects and adminis- 
trators consult Clancy engineers before 


their plans reach the drawing board. 
Clancy's stage engineering—from pre- 
liminary drawing to final installation— 
can help you achieve a stage tailored to 
your requirements with a real economy 
of construction and operation. On your 
next theater or auditorium project, 
consult Clancy first. No obligation, of 
course. 


SAULT TOA g 


Stage Consultants and Manufacturers 


1020 WEST BELDEN AVENUE 
SYRACUSE 4,N.Y 


Write for the FREE Folder, How to Build 
@ Medern Stage and answers to stage 
planning questions. 


CREATORS OF FAMOUS STAGES FOR THE 
ENTERTAINMENT CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


Bruce Vogeli, University of Michigan 
graduate student from Alliance, Ohio. 
In a doctoral dissertation just accepted 
by the university, he has completed 
one of the most thorough analyses of 
Soviet source materials for secondary 
school mathematics ever made in this 
country. 

In terms of scope, thoroughness, 
and over-all quality, Mr. Vogeli be- 
lieves the standard Soviet secondary 
mathematics program is better than 
the average American high school pro- 
gram but inferior to many of the bet- 
ter programs in this country. In addi- 
tion, he asserts: “The Soviet program 
certainly is less rigorous than the sec- 
ondary school mathematics programs 
of several European countries.” 

Soviet achievements in the field of 
mathematics education are by no 
means as great as some critics of Amer- 
ican education contend, he adds. For 
example, in 1956, a new geometry 
book prepared for use in Grades 6, 7 
and 8 was introduced throughout the 
Soviet Union. Although supposedly 
tested thoroughly before adoption, the 
text proved unsuccessful, especially at 
the eighth grade level. 


Cornell Women’s Grades 
Outrank the Men’s 


IrHaca, N.Y. — Students at Cornell 
University are smarter than they used 
to be. A study of the average ranks of 
undergraduate Cornell, 
made by the registrar’s office, reveals 


students at 


that last vear the average for the entire 
student body was 77.07, as compared 
to 75.21 two decades before. 

showed that, as 
usual, women did better in their stud- 


The same study 


ies than men. The women averaged 
79.36 last year, as compared to a 76.34 
average for men students. Back 20 
years ago, the women were averaging 
77.81, while the men were averaging 
74.48. 

Fraternity men scored a bit below 
nonfraternity members last year, but 
showed an improvement over previous 
vears. Sorority women averaged a bit 
above nonsorority members. 


Former Board Member 
Gives $50,000 to College 
BronxviL_e, N.Y. — A gift of $50,- 
000, made last June to Sarah Law- 
' William S. 
Ladd, former member of the board of 


rence College by Mrs. 


trustees, was announced by Harrison 
Tweed, president of the college. It 
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LOOK at the hazards in floor maintenance 


7 


SLIPPERINESS 


Taking slipperiness out of your floors is worthwhile 
insurance against slips and falls. 

It’s easily done with a specially blended West resin 
emulsion. This safe, high-traction finish contains no 
wax — yet produces a glossy, hard, durable film on 
all types of floors. 

Slipperiness is only one of many floor problems. 
Others are just as common. Staining. Dirt retention. 
Excessive dust. High labor costs. To name a few. All 








can be prevented — often at reduced cost — with a 
complete WEST FLOOR CARE PROGRAM. 

The WEST FLOOR CARE PROGRAM consists of three basic 
steps. Cleaning. Sealing. Maintaining. Each adapted 
to the individual needs of floors by West Representa- 
tives who specialize in methods as well as materials. 

We'd be glad to show you how a WEST FLOOR CARE 
PROGRAM protects floors, modernizes methods, elimi- 
nates hazards. Write, or telephone your local West office. 


>. 


Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 





| () Please send your 32-page booklet, “The Proper Care of Floors.” 


(C0 Please have a West Representative telephone for an appointment. 
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... furniture by America’s largest single source 


of original Danish imports... Selig upholstered 


furniture, too, offering variety and versatility 
which answers every space and design need. 


Prestige ...quality...durability of design and 
construction ...and important, too, economy 
... within reach of every budget. 


© 
For information, 
write Contract 
Department, our Leominster address. 


SELIG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. FACTORIES: FITCHBURG AND 
LEOMINSTER, MASS MONROE, LA LOS ANGELES - COPENHAGEN 
SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES - DALLAS -. HIGH POINT 
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teriors from new University of Miami 


Retty Lou Merriam of Haygood Lasseter 


For additional information. use postcard facing Cover 3. 


will be distributed at the rate of $10,- 
000 a year. The money will increase 
by 4 per cent the salaries of 30 teach- 
ers who joined the Sarah Lawrence 
faculty before 1947. 


Stanford To Open 
Campus in Italy 


STanFrorD, Cauir. — The Villa San 
Paolo, a handsome residential hotel in 
suburban Florence, will be Stanford 
University’s new Italian campus, Pres- 
ident Wallace Sterling has announced. 

The trustees approved a recom- 
mendation for a three-year contract 
between Stanford and the villa 
owners, the Catholic teaching Order of 
Barnabiti, which also operates an ad- 
jacent boys’ school. 

The villa, in the terraced Tuscan 
hills, will have a capacity of 90 stu- 
dents. It overlooks the city of Florence 
and neighboring Fiesole. The campus 
is a 12 minute ride from downtown 
Florence on any of three bus lines 

Enrollment of the “founding” group 
of Florence students will take place 
during the coming academic year. 
Classes start next September. Thus the 
Florence school year will differ from 
the university’s first overseas campus, 
founded at Beutelsbach near Stuttgart, 
Germany, in June 1958. It will run in 
six-month terms, from September to 
March and from March to September. 
The German campus operates from 
june to Decerber and from January 
to June. By December this year, Beu- 
telsbach will have accepted more than 
240 students. 

Gifts totaling $11,500 have already 
been received by Stanford to help 
found the Florence campus. 

Prerequisite for Villa San Paolo is a 
years course in Latin or a Romance 
language. Stanford professors, native 
instructors in Italian, and a resident di- 
rector will make up the faculty. 

Like the German center, Florence 
will observe a regular class schedule 
Monday through Thursday, with a 
long week end to allow for tours to 


other Italian and European points. 


Changes Academic 
Advising System 

Boutper, Coto. — The University 
of Colorado changed its system of 
academic advising for freshmen this 
semester, and the procedure appears 
to be working out successfully. 

Major changes in the system involve 
giving advance information to stu- 
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dents, making additional records avail- 
able to advisers, providing greater 
privacy in advisory sessions, and com- 
pensating faculty advisers for their 
time. 

Previously in the office of student 
counseling, the academic advising is 
now being conducted under the di- 
rection of the office of the dean of the 
college of arts and sciences. 

Dr. Glenn Terrell, on leave as 
chairman of the department of psy- 
chology, was asked last summer to set 
up a new academic advising system. 
The changed procedures will be 
evaluated from time to time. 

This is the first year the new stu- 
dents knew ahead of time something 
of what advising is, the names of their 
individual advisers, the time and 
places of their first appointments. 

Also for the first time, the faculty 
advisers conducted interviews in their 
own offices prior to registration, and 
received in advance a folder for each 
student. In it were a transcript of his 
high school record, personality ratings, 
scores of aptitude and placement tests, 
and a memorandum sheet for noting 
pertinent information from interviews. 


Stevens Laboratory Cited 
for Counseling Service 


Hosoxen, N.J. — An award for 15 
years of counseling service to World 
War II and Korean veterans was pre- 
sented to the Stevens Institute Labora- 
tory of Psychological Studies by the 
New Jersey Veterans Administration 
at a luncheon in October. 

The laboratory, which was founded 
in 1945 under a contract with the 
Veterans Administration, has coun- 
seled and guided more than 43,000 
veterans from the Middle Atlantic 
states toward their educational and 
professional objectives 

The award was presented in the 
form of a citation to Dr. Frederick | 
Gaudet, laboratory director. 


90 per Cent of Union’s 
Students Had Summer Jobs 

Scnenectapy, N.Y. — Exactly 90 
per cent of Union College’s under- 
graduate students were gainfully em- 
ployed last summer, according to a 
survey completed by the public rela- 
tions office. 

Conducted during the registration 
period, the survey reached 1112 of the 
1134 daytime undergraduates and 
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SLIP-RESISTANT 
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For slip-resistant floors, 
choose Seal-O-San! 


Good basketball calls for fast footwork . . . and a player’s footwork can be 
no better than the floor permits. A Seal-O-San finished gym floor provides 
good footing because the seal is resilient. The surface gives a little so the 
shoe sole holds its position, doesn’t skid or slip. Footing is sure, so action 
becomes smooth and fast. 

Seal-O-San gym floor finish offers the primary advantage of slip resistance, 
plus durability, light color, easy application, simple maintenance and pro- 
tection for long floor life. Ask your Huntington representative, the Man 
Behind the Drum, for more information about Seal-O-San gym floor finish. 
Write today! 


Get your copy of the 
new Coaches Di- 


gest. Free to coaches ~5 “ff u AS Ti AJ GTO N 
and athletic direc- Outlay . = 
tors ... please write = | 


on your school letter- come ... where research leads to better products 
head. Others send Sonne 


50¢ handling fee. 


HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES ~- HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania «+ In Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 65 








Furman University drastically reduces 
operating costs with Honeywell's 


This Honeywell Supervisory DataCenter controls the entire air conditioning system 
for the Science Building at Furman University. Other Supervisory DataCenters control 


the dormitory quadrangle and dining hall. 


This is one of the classrooms equipped 
wich individual Honeywell wall-mounted 
thermostats. By adjusting room temper- 
atures when necessary, students and 
faculty enjoy greater comfort, increased 
efficiency Temperatures in these rooms 
ean be checked from the Honeywell SDC. 
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Shown here is a front view of Geer and 
Manly Halls—part of the four-building 
quadrangle that houses more than 500 
students. Two Honeywell Supervisory 
DataCenters assure the best possible 
control over the entire heating and air 
conditioning systems in all four buildings. 


Furman’s spacious new dining hall is 
truly a tribute to fine architectural plan- 
ning. A single Supervisory DataCenter 
enables the operator to control and in- 
vestigate the functioning of all heating 
and cooling units within the building 
from one central location. 
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Climate Control 


By installing 4 Honeywell Supervisory 
Data Centers, Furman University 
saves thousands of important 
operational dollars yearly. 


All the heating and cooling in the Science Building above— 
as well as in four other key buildings—is controlled and 
checked by four Honeywell Supervisory DataCenters. Mr. 
Carl Clawson, Chief Engineer at Furman, states that “‘sav- 
ings in time, labor and material more than justified installa- 
tion of the DataCenters.” 

From four centrally-located positions, a Furman engineer 
can quickly and easily adjust, or start and stop, the exhaust 
fans, hot water converter and multi-zone unit pumps for all 
five buildings—thus saving much valuable time and effort 

All temperatures in each building are indicated at their 
respective panels—including zone spaces, water and supply 
air. Pilot lights show when machinery is in operation. 

Checks and adjustments of heating and cooling equip- 
ment and space temperatures, must be made whether or not 
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Science Building, Furman University, Greent 
Hepburn and Dean. 


Construction Co 


” 
wie, 


S. C. Architect: Perry, Shaw, 
Engineer: Buerkel and Company, Inc. Contractor: Daniel 


your college has a central control panel or panels. But with 
a central panel, they can be done more accurately, quickly 
and efficiently—reducing “‘on’’ time of refrigeration equip- 
ment, and saving your school important operational dollars. 
Easier to operate, the Honeywell panel requires only part 
time attention from an operator. 

While Furman University chose to control the air condi- 
tioning in five buildings, a lesser number of DataCenters 
may be adequate for your needs. In fact, one DataCenter 
can sometimes control an entire group of buildings. 

For more information about this efficient, money-saving 
way to control a building's climate, call your local Honey- 


Or Minneapolis-Honeywell, Dept. 
CB-12-140, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


well office. write: 


Honeywell 
Lil Fiat we Contiol 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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(Continued From Page 65) 
showed that 1002 of these held some 
form of remunerative employment. 

Most predominant, if not most pop- 
ular, was unskilled or heavy labor, 
which occupied the time of 144 stu- 
dens. Other major occupational areas 
were: clerical work, including general 
office work, stock clerks, messengers, 
file clerks, office machine operators 
142; junior engineering or research 
work, 140; 


amusement parks, and similar summer 


resorts, country clubs, 


installations, exclusive of food han- 
dlers and kitchen helpers, 125: food 


handlers and kitchen helpers, 85; 
skilled and semiskilled labor, 77; sales 
and promotional work, including store 
clerks, 70; and buildings and grounds 
work, including general maintenance, 
gardening, house painting, and eleva- 
tor operating, 60. 

Among the unusual jobs reported 
were: guide in a wine cellar; good-will 
ambassador to the Netherlands; over- 
seas work camps (sponsored primarily 
by religious organizations); under- 
taker’s assistant; deputy sheriff; min- 
ister for the Salvation Army; yacht 
captain; crewman on the S.S. United 


States, and first mate aboard a 
foot training schooner. 


1.C.F.A.’s 40 State 
Associations Open 
Fall Campaigns 

New York. — One of the most com- 
prehensive plans to raise funds for 
support of higher education began in 
November when 40 state associations, 
representing 477 private colleges, be- 
gan Campaigns in nearly every state in 
the nation. 

A total of $7,934,659 was contri- 


buted in 1958 to the 40 state associa- 
tions by 7632 corporations and busi- 
nesses. It is anticipated there will be a 
substantial increase over this figure as 
a result of the 1959 campaigns. 

The Independent College Funds of 
America, the national office that serves 
as a coordinating center and clearing- 
house for the 40 state associations, an- 
nounced several fall campaigns get- 
ting under way throughout the coun- 
try as examples of state association ac- 
tivities. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, nearly 400 
industrialists and college officials at- 
tended a dinner opening the Iowa Col- 
lege Foundation campaign for 19 pri- 
vate colleges in Iowa. The main 
speaker was Edmond M. Cook of 
Deere & Company, manufacturers of 
farm implements, who called the state 
association movement for support of 
the private liberal arts colleges “one of 
the truly outstanding innovations of 
the last decade.” 


State and municipally supported 
institutions are supplementing tax 
support and other income with 
voluntary gifts. More than six years 
ago the American City Bureau began 
developing new methods of providing 
private funds for public institutions. 
Over ten such services have 

been completed. 


The Iowa College Foundation pre- 
sented its annual “Plaque of Honor” to 
the Standard Oil Foundation, Inc. The 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
contributes $175,000 to the associa- 
tions located in Iowa and 13 other 
Midwest states 


PRIVATE FUNDS 
FOR 

PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


For example, Bureau services were 
recently started for: 
Montana State College— 
A development program 
Ball State Teachers College— 
Campaign for an auditorium 
University of Maryland— 
An objective study to evaluate 
and improve fund-raising processes. 


The Associated Colleges of Illinois 
campaign was launched in October in 
Chicago when 30 teams of college 
presidents and trustees made calls on 
150 corporation presidents and board 
chairmen on behalf of the 24 private 
colleges in the Illinois association. 

The Empire State Foundation of 
Independent Liberal Arts Colleges, 
representing 23 


If you will contact us, we shall be 
pleased to arrange an exploratory 
meeting and submit a proposal or 


colleges, started 
recommendation. 


solicitation of firms in New York City 
on October 7. Upstate campaigns were 
held in Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Utica-Rome, 
the Finger Lakes Region, Bingham- 
ton, Jamestown, the Mid-Hudson re- 
gion, and the “North Country.” 
(Continued on Page 70) 


Schenectady, 


merican City “Bureau 


(Established 1913) 


3520 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, IIinois 
New York & West Coast Representatives 


FOUNDING MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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THE EGG 


New exclusive SCORE* and EVENT* control wash 
pressure chemically, improve results, increase 
dishwashing machine efficiency! 

* . * 

Recently Economics Laboratory chemists discovered 
that aeration and foaming inside a dishwashing machine 
cut down wash pressure 40 to 50 per cent. This drop in 
wash pressure reduces machine efficiency — promotes 
staining and film build-up and increases compound con- 
sumption. 

Economics Laboratory chemists also discovered that 
proteins such as eggs, meats, mashed potatoes and milk 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 


You can bank on Economics Laboratory Service 


New York « St. Paul « Zurich « Vallingby, Sweden « Mexico City « Toronto « Havana 


General Offices: St. Paul, Minn. Executive and Sales Offices: 250 Park Ave., N.Y. 17 


AND YOU... 


are the major cause of aeration and foaming. Fats were 
commonly thought to be the major cause. As a result of 
these discoveries two new exclusive products SCORE and 
EVENT were developed. Now for the first time foam and 
aeration can be eliminated in a mechanical dishwashing 
machine throughout the entire washing period. 

SCORE and EVENT control wash pressure chemically 
they step up the efficiency of all mechanical dishwashing 
equipment—resulting in film-free tableware, lower oper- 
ating costs in detergents and hot water. scoRE and 
EVENT have been scientifically developed and thoroughly 
tested by experts in the Laboratory and in hundreds of 
dishwashing operations throughout the country. 


FREE 


Write for a new informative booklet, ‘*A Chem- 
ical Approach To Controlled Wash Pressure’’. 


Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen 

| would like the new booklet, “A Chemical Approach To 
Controlled Wash Pressure”. 


CUB-129 
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HOBARTS new 


3O-OT. wises 


CUSTOMER- 
DESIGNED 
with 
CONVENIENCE 
CONTROLS 


ONLY HOBART 
OFFERS ALL a 
THESE FEATURES: G 


x Positive drive 
x Positive speeds 
* Positive Hobart planetary action 


* Clean-lined...completely sealed 
for utmost sanitation 


From Hobart motor to bowl, this all-new mixer has been 
compactly designed to give you more efficient, easier oper- 
ation. Exclusive ventilation system (no louvers or vent 
openings) keeps the 2 h.p. Hobart built motor cool 
while locking out dirt and ingredient dust. Feather-touch, 
spring-counterbalanced bow! lift, locks firmly and auto- 
matically in operating position. 

Optional equipment available are complete 20-quart 
equipment, timed mixing control, thermal overload and 
low-voltage protection, and magnetic-type starter. There's 
a full line of attachments for the standard No. 12 attach- 
ment hub...plus a fray support for added food prepara- 
tion convenience, and a bowl truck (both optional). The 
Hobart Manufacturing Company, Dept. 301, Troy, Ohio. 


Model D-300 


The Most Complete Line with Nationwide Sales and Service 


Hobart MACHINES 


, World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Computing Scales 
and Food Store, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines. 


BETTER BUILT BY HOBART 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 





(Continued From Page 68) 

Alfred Driscoll, president of the 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Company and former governor of 
New Jersey, was recently appointed 
chairman of the business and industry 
committee of the New Jersey College 
Fund Association. Under his direction 
the presidents of the 11 private col- 
leges in the Fund made calls this fall 
on nearly 500 companies doing busi- 
ness in New Jersey. 

Campaigns on behalf of the Ohio 
Foundation of Independent Colleges 
were held during November in eight 
major cities: Akron, Canton, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Toledo and Youngstown. The Ohio 
Foundation, representing 29 colleges, 
will aim to surpass their record break- 
ing total of $906,000 contributed dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. 

An interesting sidelight to the Ohio 
Fund Campaign is a series of alumni 
fund raising campaigns being held in 
Akron, Cincinnati, Dayton and To- 
ledo. Paralleling the Foundation cam- 
paign to raise funds from industry, the 
alumni will solicit contributions from 
the graduates of the 24 Ohio colleges 
who live in the four cities. The experi- 
ment was tried last year for the first 
time in Akron and Toledo and all rec- 
ords were shattered when 100 per cent 
of the alumni made contributions to 
their colleges. 

The state association movement 
was launched in Indiana in 1948. 
Since that time 38 other states and 
regions have come into the movement. 
The most recently formed association 
is the Intermountain Colleges Associa- 
tion founded in 1958 which covers 
Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming. 


Many Colleges Silent on 
Fraternity Discrimination 

ANN Arsor, Micu. — Throughout 
the nation official college attitudes on 
discrimination in fraternities and 
sororities range “from indifference, to 
slight concern, to condemnation,” ac- 
cording to a recent study made by the 
University of Michigan’s student gov- 
ernment council. 

These conclusions are based on a 
survey of 63 campuses: 

Thirteen colleges reported no 
written or unwritten discriminatory 
practices by fraternities or sororities 
on the campus, while 50 said that one 
or more groups had discriminatory 
policies. Twenty-five of the 50 said 
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that the fraternities or sororities in 
question were in the minority. 

Eight colleges reported major inci- 
dents of discrimination. One eastern 
college said that two fraternities were 
suspended by their national organiza- 
tion but are still operating successfully 
as locals. 

Another chapter was denied certain 
privileges by its college when it failed 
to remove its bias clause. When the 
chapter voted to remove the clause, it 
was suspended by the national organi- 
zation. It then became a local frater- 
nity. 

Thirty of the colleges that reported 
the existence of discrimination said 
they were doing nothing about it. A 
dean at a southern university said that 
social fraternities are “private clubs 
and, as such, privileged to select their 
own membership.” 

Twenty-three colleges _ reported 
measures countering discrimination. 
“However,” the report continued, 
“there is a wide divergence of opinion 
as to what a ‘measure’ is.” Examples 
include policy statements from deans 
or presidents, and handbooks as evi- 
dence of opposition to discrimination. 
Several colleges have committees “to 
eliminate discrimination.” 


Student Behavior Good, 
Cornell Study Shows 


IrHaca, N.Y. — College students, as 
a group, are extremely well behaved, 
a study of disciplinary action involv- 
ing undergraduates at Cornell Uni- 
versity during a six-year period indi- 
cates. 

In an average year there were 26 
student violations of nonacademic 
rules per thousand undergraduates, 
Hadley DePuy, assistant dean of men, 
found. Most of these were traffic viola- 
.tions or the results of student pranks. 

The study also confirms a widely 
held belief that women are less likely 
to break rules in college than men. 
While 26 men per thousand found 
themselves disciplined for breaking 
the rules, the average among women 
was only 18. 


Kenyon College to 
Increase Tuition 

GaMBIER, Onto. — Effective with 
the beginning of the academic year 
1960-61, Kenyon College will increase 
tuition $150 in both its undergraduate 
and seminary departments. This will 
bring yearly tuition at the college to 
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dish- 


washer 


work- 


aveyast> 


...2n just two feet 


Crowded kitchen? A model from the Hobart AM Series 
makes any straight-through or corner installation a high- 
capacity dishwashing center—with just two feet of ma- 
chine space between tables. 

Hobart’s exclusive power wash and above-and-below 
rinse give you today’s finest wash-rinse system for quality 
results at lowest labor costs. 

Electric timed control or semi-automatic models 
available...they reduce operator supervision...and 
assure maximum washing and rinsing efficiency. The 
Hobart Manufacturing Co., Dept. 301, Troy, Ohio. 





Hobart Revolving Wash 
and Rinse Principle. All 
AM Series dishwashers in- 
corporate this feature that 
assures thorough coverage 
of the entire rack area. Door 
interlocking device prevents 
opening doors during wash 
and rinse. 


The Most Complete Line with Nationwide Sales and Service 


The World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
Food, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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$1200 and at Bexley Hall, the divinity 
school, to $550 

“The increase,” reports President F 
Edward Lund, “will be used to sus- 
tain and improve faculty and staff sal- 


aries and to reduce operating deficits.” 


Advertisement Promotes 
Town-Gown Relations 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL The develop- 
ment committee of the board of trus- 
tees of MacMurray College conceived 
the idea that in order to promote 
understanding, to widen the base of 


support ind to provide a liaison be 


tween the people of its community 
and the college, it would be a good 
idea to present a report to the people 
of Jacksonville, the community in 
which the college is located. 

All departments of the college hav- 
ing to do with the general public were 
asked to submit material for the use 
of this advertisement. The business 
office submitted statements of budget, 
expenditure, income and so forth. The 
admissions department submitted rec- 
ords of enrollment for the past few 
years. The statement of philosophy 
was taken from the View Book 





All-Transistor 


TV Camera puts 
Instructional TV 
within your 
reach...right now! 











This first fully-transistorized TV 
camera for educational use is 
revolutionary in compactness, 
low cost, ease of operation, bril- 
liant performance and reliability. 
Before you buy amy closed-circuit 
television, be sure to see this 
remarkable Philco camera. Our 
engineers will gladly help you 
design a TV system to fit your 
specific requirements.Get the facts 
now... write for your free copy 
of the Philco TV Planning Book. 


PHILCO® Government & Industrial Division 
4702 Wissahickon Avenue, Phila. 44, Penna. 
In Canada: Philco Corp. of Cancda, Ltd. 
Don Mills, Ontario 





The reason this material was taken 
from a number of sources was so that 
the same story of the college that has 
been told in several ways could be 
consolidated into one visible piece. 
The material was submitted to a pro- 
fessional advertising company in Chi- 
cago and a newspaper advertisement 
appeared on October 4, after which 
10,000 reprints were made for trans- 
mittal to the alumnae of the college 
plus special publics. A result of this 
advertisement was a_ heightened 
awareness of the problems of the col- 
lege, its successes in certain fields, and, 
especially, a new kind of empathy 
from the communits 


$50,000 Grant for Future 
Women College Teachers 
NorTHAMPTON, Mass. — President 
Thomas C. Mendenhall of Smith Col- 
lege announced that the college has 
received a grant of $50,000 from the 
Danforth 


fellowships for young women prepar- 


Foundation for graduate 
ing themselves for a career of college 
teaching. 

The fellowships may be given either 
to Smith 


study in other institutions or to women 


alumnae doing graduate 
enrolled in advanced study at Smith 
Thev are to be awarded without ba 
of race, color or creed, and are de- 
signed to be fully used between 


September 1960 and June 1965. 


$1.2 Million Bequest 
by Former Trustee 


Atrrep, N.Y. — Alfred University 
will receive a bequest of approximate- 
ly $1.2 million under terms of the will 
of the late Florence Hatch of New 
York City, President M. Ellis Drake 
announced. The bequest is the largest 
ever received in the historv of the in- 
stitution. 

Miss Hatch was elected a trustee of 
the university in 1924, filling a post 
vacated by the death of her father, a 
former supreme court justice of New 
York State. Under the terms of the be- 
quest, Miss Hatch named Alfred Uni- 
versity to receive the principal of a 
trust fund that was established for her 
by her father and made the institution 
the residuarv legatee of her own 
estate. The will provides that the 
funds shall be “added to the general 
endowment of the university and be 
known as the Hatch Fund.” 

Income from the Hatch Fund will 
add an estimated $40,000 to $50,000 
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SAVE 

on building cost 
SAVE 

on furnishing 
expense 





MORE USABLE SPACE in every dorm room with 
MENGEL built-in CLOSET WALLS 





With Mengel modular built-in closet walls and accessories 
vou get more room Space... more storage space ces all 


at a minimum cost. 


These handsome units utilize every inch of closet space 
and cost far less .than comparable furniture. Built-in 
closets, desks, chests and vanities may be combined to 
make a functional, attractive closet wall. They can be 


used to replace an entire inside non-load-bearing wall 


Mengel closet walls and accessories are shipped knocked 
down in individual cartons for quick, easy and inex- 
pensive assembly. They are available in widths of 2’, 3’, 
1’, 5’, and 6’ and are 912 inches high for simple, tilt-up 
installation. Frames are of hardwood with choice of 
Gum, Birch, or Oak plywood exteriors. All units are fine 
sanded ready for finishing. Inquire about factory pre- 


finishing. 
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More usable space per square foot of closet space. 
Cost less than conventional plaster or dry wall closets. 


Equipped with clothes rods, adjustable shelves, drawers, and 
divider partitions, as desired. 


Warp-free doors with steel channels on vertical edges and four point 
suspension. Also equipped with exclusive adjustable hangers. 


FREE BROCHURE . . . MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


The Mengel Company 
814 West 25th Street, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Gentlemen: Please rush full details about Mengel Closet Walls 
Name _ 
Firm 


Street___ 








For additional information, 











a year to the university's endowment 
income, President Drake said. 


Stevens Institute and 
Church Exchange Property 

Hopoxen, N.] A property ex- 
change between the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hoboken and Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology will enable the 
church to increase its service programs 
and the college to further its building 
program, the two organizations an- 
nounced jointly 


The church is exchanging its prop- 
erty at the corner of 6th and Hudson 


Streets and $40,000 in return for the 
old Stevens Engineering Camp in 
Johnsonburg, N.J. As a result, Stevens 
will own the entire 200 foot block. 

The Presbyterians acquire a 340 
acre camp site, including a lake and 
several buildings. Stevens purchased 
the camp in 1930 and used it as part of 
its civil engineering program until 
1954, when the activities were trans- 
ferred to the expanding Castle Point 
campus. 

The present old church building 
will continue to be used by the con- 
gregation until a new church center is 












In the washrooms of many colleges and 

1 universities Mosinee Turn-Towls, compared 
to the service previously used, have reduced 
the cost of towel service from 25% to 50%. 


2 In a 16-day test, an Eastern university 

found that the janitorial expense in connection 
with towel service was reduced 65% when 
controlled type Turn-Towls were in use. 


Quality of service goes up as costs go down 
3 because Turn-Towls have faster absorbency 
than any towel on the American market. 


Write for name of your nearest distributor 
BAY WEST PAPER CoO. 


1110 W. Mason St., Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


LOOK AT THE FACTS! 
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ready for use. When the congregation 
moves to its new home, Stevens will 
demolish the building and include the 
property as part of its over-all devel- 
opment program. 


Prep School Has Unique 
Cooperative Plan With 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

New Brunswick, N.J. — At a time 
when schools across the nation are ex- 
periencing financial difficulties, a 
pioneering type of agreement between 
the Colgate-Palmolive Company and 
the Rutgers Preparatory School points 
the way to a possible new approach to 
these problems. 

Colgate-Palmolive and the 191 year 
old institution have worked out a long- 
term lease under which a building has 
been constructed on the school’s Elm 
Farm Campus at New Brunswick. The 
structure will serve now as a labora- 
tory facility for Colgate-Palmolive’s 
biological research laboratories and in 
the future as a classroom-laboratory 
unit for uppergrade students of the 
prep school. 

Present plans call for the biological 
research group to move to the com- 
pany’s projected multimillion dollar 
research center when it is completed 
in early 1962 on a site adjacent to 
Rutgers’ science campus. The building 
will be turned over to the prep school 
at that time. 

Dr. John R 


Palmolive vice president for research 


Brown Jr., Colgate- 


and development, pointed out that the 
leasing arrangement gives the biologi- 
cal scientists a custom designed lab- 
oratory facility to meet the company’s 
needs for basic research in the next 
few years. 

At the same time, he said, the future 
requirements of the Rutgers Prepara- 
tory School have been considered so 
the building can be converted into a 
teaching installation at only a fraction 
of what it would cost the school to 


erect a similar installation. 


Cornell’s Library Fund 
Reaches $4.9 Million 

IrHaca, N.Y. — The James Founda- 
tion of New York has made a grant of 
$100,000 to Cornell University, to be 
used toward the cost of a new research 
library, President Deane W. Malott 
announces. 

The grant brings the total amount 
subscribed for the new library build- 


ing by alumni, corporations, founda- 
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YOUR local metal fabricators build 
these aluminum railings from Blumcraft 
materials. Competitive bidding is thus 
provided for public and private work. 
Blumcraft general catalogue M-60, 
containing the Deluxe line and also 
low-cost Tube-Line, is available to Arch- 


itects; or consult Sweets file 6e/Blu. 
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The Insured 


TUITION 
PAYMENT 
PLAN 


his is the prepayment plan that 
brings the parent low-cost life and 
disability insurance protection, plus 
a monthly budget provision that ex- 
tends to the final month of his edu- 
cational expenses four or more 
years hence. Used today in many of 
the best-known colleges and pre- 
paratory schools, it has proven most 
valuable to administrative officers 
by providing them with a dignified, 
parent-approved method which: 


alerts parents to their financial 
obligation when the student is 
accepted for admission ; 


ligation ; 


assures the parent (and thus the 
college) that he will have ade 
quate funds with which to meet 
his college obligations in full and 
on time; 


offers parents a convenient and 
logical plan for meeting that ob 


preserves the traditional elation 
ship between the college and the 
parent—debt-free and direct 


Individualized descriptive literature for mailing 
1d the parents of incoming students is furnished 
for each preparctory school, college or umiversity. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 





We should like to know more about the In- 
sured Tuition Payment Plan as it would apply 
to the students at 


Name of Schoo 
or College 


Address 
Please contact 


Name 


INSURED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN 


RICHARD C. KNIGHT 


112 WATER STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 











tions and others to $4.9 million. Total 
cost of the new library is estimated at 
approximately $5.6 million. 

The building, under construction, is 
expected to be completed late in 1960. 
It is adjacent to the present university 
library, which will serve the needs of 
undergraduates. Approximately half 
of Cornell’s 2 million volumes will be 


housed in the new structure 


Hofstra College Gets 
FM Radio Station 
HeMPsTEAD, N.Y. WVHC, the 


voice of Hofstra College, has been 
granted an educational FM license by 
the Federal 
mission 
Formerly WHCH on the AM dial, 
the new FM station operates on a LO 


Communications Com- 


watt power system at 88.7 mega- 
cycles and can be heard in a 15 mile 
radius from the Hempstead campus. 
Previous broadcasts could be heard on 
the campus only. 

The student operated station 
launched its programing in late Sep- 
tember with the college’s annual in- 
President 
John Cranford Adams officially 
opened Hofstra’s 25th year 


Radio 


will receive a program of instruction 


duction ceremony, when 


From France, the station 
in conversational French as well as a 
French musical show. Other contribu- 
tors will include the United Nations, 
Veterans Administration, and The 
Netherlands Information Service. 
Among the initial programs origi- 
nating with the Hofstra station will 
be: Bookmark, a reading of novels by 
talented readers; Long Island Con- 
cert, a program featuring local musi- 
cians, and Opera Hour, a scripted 
program of famous operas and the 
stories behind them. Future plans call 
for a series of round-table discussions 


by community leaders. 


Ford Gives $19 Million 
for Science, Engineering 


Wasuincton, D.C. — The Ford 
Foundation has announced the first 
major grants in its new program in 
science and engineering. They total 
$19,050,000 and will go to 10 institu- 
tions in the United States. The grants 
are aimed at the advancement of engi- 
neering education. 

The recipients are Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, $9,275,000; 
California 
$3,200,000; 


Institute of Technology, 


Carnegie Institute of 
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Technology, $2,250,000; University of 
California (Los Angeles), $1,200,000; 
University of Michigan, $1,175,000; 
Case Institute of Technology, $1,000,- 
000; University of Illinois, $275,000; 
Purdue University, $275,000; Stan- 
ford University, $200,000; University 
of Wisconsin, $200,000. 

Henry T. Heald, president of the 
foundation, announced the program 
in an address here before the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers. 

“In the last two decades, a revolu- 
tion has been under way in the prac- 
tice of engineering,” he said. “Yet en- 
gineering education the gateway to 
professional practice — has lagged 
behind. 

“In a hopeless race against time and 
reality, most engineering students in 
their late teens and early twenties are 
being equipped for the engineering of 
the last half of the Twentieth Century 
by being indoctrinated with the art 
and practice of the 1950's.” 

He urged that engineering educa- 
tion impart “a thorough understand- 
ing of science and mathematics, their 
frontiers, and how they may be ap- 
plied to the needs of mankind.” 

The foundation’s grants in engineer- 
ing education, Mr. Heald said, have 
two objectives: (1) to support promis- 
ing plans for development of and ex- 
perimentation with imaginative edu- 
cational programs, and (2) to help 
develop and further excellence on 
engineering faculties, both by addi- 
tional training of present faculties and 
by recruiting and development of in- 
creased numbers of well trained engi- 


neering teachers. 


2500 Penn State Students 
Seek Part-Time Work 


University Park, Pa. — More stu- 
dents at Pennsvlvania State University 
are seeking part-time employment this 
year. Most of them need to work to re- 
main in college. 

Virginia Gordon, head of the stu- 
dent employment service, has on file 
nearly 2500 applications of students 
seeking part-time work. Many are 
married, and some have children. 

Most of the requests coming into 
the student employment service are 
for baby sitters. 

“Many of these can be filled by 
young men; they are well qualified for 
the job because they have babies of 
their own at home,” Mrs. Gordon ex- 
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Consider these 3 facts about 
future classroom air conditioning 


YOU CAN INSTALL HerNel-COOL II UNITS 
NOW AT LITTLE OR NO EXTRA COST. 


YOU CAN SWITCH OVER TO YEAR-ROUND AIR 
CONDITIONING AT ANY TIME IN THE FUTURE. 


... AND WHEN YOU DO, YOU'LL SAVE 60% TO 
72% OF THE AIR CONDITIONING COST! 


HerNel-COOL II units can be installed in your 
new building now to function as unit ventilators— 
heating, ventilating and providing fresh-air (out- 
door) cooling when required. But the piping, pipe 
insulation, condensate drainage system and con- 
trol system installed as a part of the HerNel- 
COOL II system are sized and engineered for air 
conditioning! And the cost for all this versatile 
equipment is in the same range as equipment not 
adaptable to air conditioning! 


When the decision is made to switch to year- 
round air conditioning, it’s simply a matter of in- 
stalling a Herman Nelson Packaged Liquid Chiller 
in the boiler room! That’s all! This is done without 
disruption of classroom activities, without expen- 
sive building alterations. 


The cost? About 55¢ per square foot—a savings 
of 60% of the cost of individual packaged com- 
mercial cooling units and 72% of the cost of a 
duct-type air conditioning system! 


Install now at little or no extra cost, air condi- 
tion later at a great saving. This approach to class- 
room thermal comfort has made such good sense 
to architects and educators that more than 250 
schools have already installed HerNel-COOL II 
equipment. 


SCHOOL AIR SYSTEMS 
American Air Fitter 


COMPANY, INC, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


These Famous Brands Identify AAF School Air Systems Equipment 


Air conditioning unit 
ventilators @ liquid 
chillers @ heating, 
ventilating, air moving 
& conditioning equip- 
ment. 


Multi-zone units © coils 
&| © general cir conditioning 
units. 


Ilias Heating specialties and 
controls. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
INSTALLING HerNel-COOL II EQUIPMENT: 
Louisiana State University — Baton Rouge; North- 
eastern State College— Tahlequah, Oklahoma; 
Purdue University —W. Lafayette, Indiana; 
University of Louisville— Louisville, Kentucky; 
Southeastern College—Hammond, Louisiana; 
Swarthmore College—Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


— 


—N 
FREE HERMAN NELSON 


FACT KIT CONTAINS IMPORTANT 
DATA ON SCHOOL AIR CONDITIONING 


Includes information on (1) how air conditioning affects the 
learning environment, (2) the cost of school air conditioning 
(including rule-of-thumb estimates you can use in your own 
planning), and (3) the equipment for school air conditioning. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE KIT TODAY! 


loonie 


Please send me a Herman Nelson FACT KIT ON 
SCHOOL AIR CONDITIONING absolutely without cost 
or obligation on my part. 


NAME 
TITLE _ 


ADDRESS 


f--------------- 
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plains. Second in line are requests for 
boys to do general housework or yard- 
work. 

The service also handles many re- 
quests for clerical personnel and vari- 
ous types of technicians, some of them 
requiring skilled workers. 


Bucknell Increases 
Fringe Benefits 

Lewispurc, Pa. — Fringe benefits 
totaling more than $300,000 will be 
available for members of Bucknell 
University’s faculty, administration 
and general staff during the current 


for COMFORT, QUALITY 


academic year, according to President 
Merle M. Odgers. 

Of this amount, President Odgers 
reported, nearly $138,000 is ear- 
marked for social security, pension 
and retirement allowances, while the 
remainder has been allocated in the 
form of group insurance, research 
grants, travel allowance, tuition cred- 
its to employes and their dependents, 
sabbatical and study leaves for mem- 
bers of the faculty, recreation and 
entertainment. 


While vacation and other holiday 
allowances are paid to those in non- 
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Appearance and styling * Correct posture design 
Freedom from maintenance * All-steel welded construction 
No nuts, bolts or screws * Long life * Economy 


Ask an INTERNATIONAL Seating Engineer to consult with your architect 
and business manager, without obligation, of course. 


International Seat Division, Union City Body Company, Inc., Union City, Indiana 
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professional positions, similar benefits 
granted to members of the administra- 
tion and faculty are not considered 
“fringe” benefits in most educational 
institutions. If they were, an addition- 
al $100,000 would have to be added 
to the foregoing total. 

“Bucknell University also offers 
benefits not found in any other field,” 
President Odgers said. “For example, 
while many industries pay full or 
partial tuition for their employes in- 
terested in furthering their education, 
the university goes a step farther and 
extends the same privilege to members 
of the employe’s family.” 

John F. Zeller, vice president for 
business and finance, pointed out that 
the university's retirement program, 
begun as far back as 1939, has in- 
creased in the last five years by almost 
50 per cent. This is partially due to an 
increase in staff, but it is also the result 
of the higher amounts which the uni- 
versity is contributing to social secu- 
rity, the retirement program, and 
group life insurance. 


Rochester Revises 
Its Tuition Fees 


Rocuester, N.Y. — To bring in- 
come from tuition and fees into a more 
realistic balance with rising costs, the 
University of Rochester announced a 
new schedule of rates that will go into 
effect in September 1960. 

Parents of students have been noti- 
fied by Dr. Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, 
president of the university, that be- 
ginning next September the tuition for 
students in the River Campus schools 
and colleges will be raised from $1150 
to $1275, and that a separate student 
health fee of $25, hitherto included in 
the tuition charge, will be instituted. 
Annual charges for room and for linen 
will be consolidated and the total 
charge for these services will be in- 
creased by approximately $50. 

No increase is now contemplated in 
the charge for board; however, such 
charges, since they are based on 
actual costs, are subject to review, Dr. 
de Kiewiet said. 

A comparable revision of fees has 
already been announced to students 
at the school of medicine and dentis- 
try, and a revision of the tuition and 
fee structure for the Eastman School 
of Music will be announced in the 
near future, he said. 

To families for whom the new 
schedule proves unduly burdensome, 
the university reiterates its traditional 
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the HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER” 
will help you plan Holiday Clean-up... 
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Holiday breaks give you the chance to bring floors back 
to top condition, after the first months of wear. 


THE HILLYARD ‘‘MAINTAINEER®” 
will gladly help you prepare for most 
effective use of this time, with: 


e A plan, for appropriate treatment of each 
area, i.e., strip-in of traffic lanes rather 
than entire floor re-treatment. 


e A schedule, to put each operation in the 
right sequence, with tools and materials 
ready when needed. 


@ Materials for longtime wear, appearance, 
and maintenance economies. 


@ Latest application methods, to streamline 
each job. 


The worst weather and greatest punish- Showers, locker rooms and toilets need Cafeteria areas need special treatment 
ment lie just ahead, for foyers, lobbies, not get dingy and neglected-looking Ask about one-step cleaning and sani 
corridors tizing of all surfaces 


CALL Hi | M N OW » » « « « «(and ask him how to pre-condition 


your gym floor just before dances) The Hillyard Maintaineer is your consultant on floor care. 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 





HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-3 


Please have the Maintaineer in my area get in touch with me. No charge, 


' Ls ST. JOSEPH, MO. no obligation for his help! 
Patt San Jose, Calif. 
eee 


Passaic, N. J. Name 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities Institution 


Address 
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roll this laboratory into any room 


“INSTRUCTOLAB” 
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the only science demonstration table 


that has everything 


overhead projector projects live experi- 
ments. Complete with 200 transparencies of 
science charts, tables, diagrams, pictures, etc. 
light stage dramatically lights experiments 
safety shield of heavy plate glass 

water supply electrically pumped 

gas bottles containing oxygen, hydrogen, 
helium, carbon dioxide and propane 
electrical system variable voltage regu- 
lator, 3 A.C. outlets and 30’ extension cord 
vacuum and pressure system 1/4 hp 
pump creates a vacuum of 0.02mm of 
mercury 

apparatus 110 chemicals plus all necessary 
apparatus for chemistry, physics and biology 
instruction booklets give complete infor- 
mation on the use of the table and all 
apparatus 


designed and manufactured by 


For complete details 
write today for 
Bulletin C12 


LABORATORY FURNITURE CO., INC. 


Old Country Road @® 


Mineola, New York 


Theyre TAYVLOR-made.. 


theyre streamlined 


a 
sa , 


Ultra modern, recessed and face (neunted foun 
tains, and battery types as well! The last word 
in performance and appearance 


new, it's a Halsey Taylor 

the WALL-MOUNT 

Cooler. Mounted on the wali 
off the floor! No exposed fit 
tings, easy to keep clean, no 


corners to catch dirt! 


.-built for today’s modern architecture 


To get the newest in fountains or 
coolers, all you need do is to spec 
ify Halsey Taylor. Then you know 
you can meet the most modern 
architectural decor! Ask for latest 
catalog or see Sweet's 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


Fila Tle 
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policy of making available such as- 
sistance as may be suitable for indi- 
vidual situations, Dr. de Kiewiet said. 


Asks Separate Boards 
for Carnegie Institute 
and Carnegie Tech 


PrrrspurGcH. — The board of trus- 
tees of Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy has approved an amendment to 
the university’s charter and authorized 
a petition to the court of common pleas 
establishing a board separate and 
apart from that of Carnegie Institute. 

Since the board's inception 36 trus- 
tees have served both Carnegie Insti- 
tute and Carnegie Tech. Eighteen of 
them have also served as trustees of 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

In announcing the move, James M. 
Bovard stated: “It is the most impor- 
tant step taken since the incorporation 
of Carnegie Institute of Tec hnology in 
1912.” Mr. Bovard is both president of 
the Institute and chairman of Tech’s 
board. 

He described the move to create 
separate trustee organizations as “a 
beneficial development that would, in 
the future, enable Carnegie Institute 
of Technology to have as trustees a 
larger representation of alumni, na- 
tional educators, and prominent 
people from our community interested 
in education. 

“Likewise, Carnegie Institute,” Mr. 
Bovard continued, “can now work to- 
ward a board of trustees with appro- 
priate backgrounds in the arts and 
natural history and offering qualifica- 
tions more valuable to the purposes of 
the institute.” 

He emphasized that there will be no 
immediate change in the board per- 
sonnel, but as vacancies occur at the 
two institutions _ re placements will 
gradually build up organizations ori- 
ented toward their own special inter- 


ests and functions 


Major Changes in 
Mills’ Curriculum 


OAKLAND, Catir. — Major curricu- 
lum changes were recently announced 
at Mills College by President C. Easton 
Rothwell. 

In a move to strengthen the liberal 
arts curriculum, members of the Mills 
faculty have approved action leading 
to the termination of courses and de- 
gree programs predominantly voca- 
tional in character. 

As a result of the recent action, the 
college will, as soon as practicable, 
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cease to offer the degree of bachelor 
of science, now available in business 
studies, medical record library science, 
and nursing. The only undergraduate 
degree to be offered will be that of 
bachelor of arts. Also to be dropped 
from the curriculum will be the pro- 
gram in occupational therapy. Pro- 
grams and relevant courses in dietetics, 
institutional administration, homemak- 
ing education, and clothing and tex- 
tiles will likewise be terminated, and 
the general field entitled home eco- 
nomics will also be dropped. 

Dr. Rothwell emphasized that the 
dropping of undergraduate work in 
dietetics and institutional administra- 
tion would in no way affect the ad- 
ministrative dietetic internship pro- 
gram for which the college has become 
well known. 

The changes will take effect as soon 
as the college has fulfilled its obliga- 
tions to students now majoring in these 
fields, and to the faculty concerned. 
The changes will also take into con- 
sideration cooperative arrangements 
for nursing education that exist be- 
tween Mills College and the Highland 
and Samuel Merritt schools of nursing, 
and those with Herrick Memorial Hos- 
pital of Berkeley for education in med- 
ical record library science 

President Rothwell stated that the 
faculty, by its action, completed the 
first of three phases in the review and 
In the 


second phase now in progress, a study 


modification of the curriculum 


is being made of areas of the curricu- 
In the 


third phase, to come later, the general 


lum that need strengthening 
organization of the curriculum and 
the methods of instruction will be 


studied. 


Case Institute Raises 
Tuition Fees $200 


CLEVELAND A tuition increase of 
$200 a vear, effective with the summet 
session in 1960, was announced by 


Kent H. Smith, 


Case Institute of Technology 


acting president of 


Case’s present tuition is $1200 a 
vear, including all fees. The new tui- 
tion will not include a health service 
fee. The latter will range from $15 to 
$20 a veal 

The major need for the increased 
tuition, Dr. Smith pointed out, came 
from the fact that although enrollments 
for the last two vears have been at 
their postwar peaks, Case ended the 
1958-59 fiscal year with a deficit of 
$28,000. The deficit this year, not in- 
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Put that in the locker room, sonny. 
You can’t slide on our floors now that we 


Use a slip-retardant wax 
containing LUDOX’ 


You benefit two ways with floor wax 
containing ‘‘Ludox’’. First, there’s 
the skid resistance ‘‘Ludox”’ adds. 
Tiny, transparent spheres of “Ludox” 
exert a snubbing action with every 
footstep... give sure-footed traction. 
Second, you get the lasting beauty 
only a fine wax can give your floors 

. and it’s easy to keep floors beau- 
tiful, because scratches and scuffs 
can be buffed out, without rewaxing. 


LUDOX’ 


(Du Pont's anti-slip ingredient) 

Floor waxes containing “‘Ludox’’, 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, give 
your floors the appearance you want, 
plus added safety underfoot. 

Mail coupon below for more in- 
formation, and a list of suppliers 
of quality floor waxes containing 
*‘Ludox’’. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Industrial and Bio- 
chemicals Dept., Room N-2533, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


». I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Industrial and Biochemicals Dept 


Room N-.2533CU, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


Please send me the free booklet describing the advan 


tages of using floor wax containing “Ludox” and : 
list of suppliers of these quality waxes 


Name 
Firm 


Address 





Tithe 








State 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 











cluding unforeseen expenses caused 
by the June | flood, may reach $113,- 
000, with the total including the flood 
approaching $250,000. Thus a tuition 
increase was required to keep Case 
operating on a sound financial basis. 

Tuition now forms half of the op- 
erating income of the educational pro- 
gram at Case. 

Even with the increase in tuition, 
Case students will still be only paying 
about 60 per cent of the cost of their 
education, Dr. Smith emphasized. 
However, recent national trends in- 


dicate that more of the burden of ed- 
ucation is being shifted upon the stu- 
dents who are able to pay a larger 
fraction of the cost of their education. 


$80 Tuition Increase 
for Earlham College 


RicuHmonp, Inp. — Parents of Earl- 
ham College students have been noti- 
fied of an $80 per year tuition increase, 
effective in the fall of 1960. 

The increase will bring total student 
charges, including room, board, laun- 
dry, tuition and fees, to $1780 per 
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National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 

President: Charles H. Wheeler Ill, Uni- 
versity of Richmond; secretary: Kenneth 
Dick, University of Idaho. 

National Federation Consulting Service 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. George E. 
Van Dyke, executive director. 

Assembly: July 6-8, French Lick, Ind. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 

President: Carl A. Donaldson, University 
of Nebraska; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 146! Franklin Ave., Garden City, 
N.Y. 

Convention: May 2-4, 
Pittsburgh. 


Hilton Hotel, 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 
American Association 
President: Paul G. King, Tennessee A. & 


1., Nashville; secretary-treasurer, Sinclair V. 
Jeter, Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 


Central Association 


President: Harlan Kirk, Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis.; secretary-treasurer, James 
J. Ritterskamp Jr., Washington University, 
St. Louis. 


Eastern Association 


President: John F. Meck, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. Hertzfeld, 
Boston University. 


Southern Association 


President: Clarence Scheps, Tulane Uni- 
versity; secretary: C. O. Emmerich, Emory 
University. 

Convention: April 3-5, Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 


Western Association 


President: Ernest Conrad, University of 
War'ington; secretary: James Brainerd. 
Menlo College. 

Convention: May |!-4, Salt Lake City. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Marvin G. Osborn Jr., Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; executive 
director: Frank L. Ashmore, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 


President: J. A. Wheeler, bursar, Mount 
Allison University; secretary-treasurer: D. 
S. Claringbold, treasurer, Hart House, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


American Alumni Council 
President: George J. Cooke, Princeton 
University; executive director: Ernest T. 
Stewart, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: Orie Myers, Emory University; 
executive secretary: Donald E. Dickason, 
University of Illinois. Permanent headquar- 
ters, 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill. 
Convention: Aug. 7-10, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 


President: R. F. Gingrich, Kansas State 
University; secretary-treasurer: John H. 
Sweitzer, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Convention: May 8-I1, Statler Hotel, 
Boston. 


Association of College and University 
Housing Officers 


President: Joseph P. Nye, Columbia Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: A. Thornton 
Edwards, Kansas State University. 

Convention: July 3!-Aug. 3, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


Association of College Unions 


President: Chester A. Berry, University of 
Rhode Island; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Convention: April 24-27, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: Sam Hanna, DePauw Bookstore, 
Greencastle, Ind.; general manager: Rus- 
sell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


school year. Tuition charge for the 
year will be $930 or $310 per term, 
since the college will go on a three- 
term plan next year. 

“Because of gifts from alumni, in- 
dustry, Quaker meetings, friends of 
the college, and endowment income 
it has been possible to keep tui- 
tion fees far below the actual cost of 
the educational program,” said Eric 
G. Curtis, vice president and dean of 
students. “To help Earlham students 
work out financial problems, there are 
increased scholarship and loan re- 
sources, along with deferred payment 
plans and employment possibilities.” 

Charges for room and board are 
based upon actual operating cost, with 
neither profit nor deficit for the col- 
lege. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Dr. Karl A. Ols- 
son, formerly in- 
structor in Eng- 
lish literature 
and church _his- 
tory at North 
Park College and 
Theological Sem- 

Karl A. Olsson inary in Chicago, 
was formally inaugurated last month 
as the fifth president of the institution. 
Dr. Olsson, however, had assumed his 
presidential duties on June 22. 

Harold C. Cope, business manager 
of Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 
has been elected president of the 
Indiana Association of College and 
University Business Officers. Mr. Cope 
joined the administrative staff at Earl- 
ham in 1946, serving as assistant con- 
troller and manager of dining rooms 
and residence halls before his appoint- 
ment as business manager in 1958. 

Harry X. Ford, former chairman of 
the art education department of the 
California College of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland, has assumed the position of 
acting president of the college, follow- 
ing the resignation of Joseph A. 
Danysh. 

Dr. Elburt F. Osborn, dean of the 
college of mineral industries at Penn- 
svlvania State University, recently 
was appointed vice president for re- 
search. He will succeed Dr. M. A. 
Farrell, director of the agricultural ex- 
periment station, who asked to be re- 
lieved of his vice presidential responsi- 
bilities. 

Paul R. Loughlin has been named 
food manager of Indiana University’s 
Memorial Union, Bloomington, ac- 
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ONE Pull-Out Bed-Lounger* 


does a 4-piece job...for less! 








It’s A Luxurious Lounge—The new - Serimes si gP  - 5H) It’s A Storage Chest—Provides plenty 
Southern Cross Pull-Out Bed-Lounger is ’ mt. oe sae of space to store pillows, blankets. Can 
a sofa by day, and a durable one that will — die: "s “fea | be had with single or double storage 
stand lots of sitting, because it’s edged : Bs . ' if cabinets, doors hinged top or bottom. 
all around with built-in floater springs ?| Bolster back cushioned in foam rubber, 
that provide a stronger, buoyant, non- covered in heavy-duty synthetic leather 
sagging “seat edge.’’ Same angle and _ for longer wear. 

pitch as an easy chair. enemas - 


It’s A Book Shelf—The new Pull-Out 
Bed-Lounger has a shelf-top, and can be 
had with book-end attachments. And 
since the shelf extends the entire length 
of the Bed-Lounger, it makes a roomy 
holder of all sorts of things, and elimin- 
ates that “‘cluttered room’”’ look. 


It’s A Comfortable Bed—A simple 

conversion makes the sofa a level bed. 

And the edge-to-edge floater springs not 

only keep the mattress from sagging 

at the edges, but also give the feeling of 

greater roominess, more sleeping com- Available 

fort, plus years of extra mattress life. in both bolt-down 
Regular or extra length. and movable models 


Available on contract to members of the 
Educational and Institutional Cooperative Service, Inc. 
Write for complete descriptive folder 1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L.J., New York 


SOUTHERN |i#| CROSS ~ = = © we 


Dormitory Sleep Products, Contract Division, Southern Spring Bed Company, 290 Hunter Street,S.E., Atlanta 1, Georgia. MUrray 8-2154- * Patent applied for 
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can be this 


BESELER 


shows you how 
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Beseler's VU-LYTE II, the most advanced Opaque | 
,» wumprove communications in our 
school. Write for the illustrated brochure: “Turn 
| Teaching Into Learning.” 
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Planning a 
SEQ DEN 
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? 


Begin by consulting 
Americas 
most experienced 
programming, planning 
design and consulting 
firm 
Services availabk 


per diem 
partial or total project 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 


Address inquiries to: 
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11 Madison Avenue 
Westwood, New Jersey 


cording to a recent announcement by 

Harold W. Jordan, director of the 

union. Mr. Loughlin had been cater- 

ing manager for a Terre Haute, Ind., 
hotel for 11 years. 

Clinton T. 

Johnson, director 

of university 

services since 

1952, has 

appointed 

urer and control- 

ler of the Uni- 

versity of Minne- 

sota to succeed Edwin C. Jackson, 

who died September 24. Mr. Jackson 


been 
treas- 


Clinton Johnson 


had been named to the post in July 
when Laurence R. Lunden was pro- 
moted to the business vice presidency 
of the universits 

Cassel C. Tucker, assistant business 
manager, University of California at 
Santa Barbara, has submitted his res- 
ignation in order to take a new posi- 
tion as controller of Robert College, 
Istanbul, Turkey, according to a re- 
cent announcement by H. S. Thom- 
son, business manager. Mr. Tucker 
will succeed George E. VanDyke, who 
resigned recently to accept an ap- 
pointment as executive director of the 
National Federation Consulting Serv- 
ice with offices in Chicago 

William W. Wurster, formerly dean 
of the college of architecture at the 
University of California, Berkeley, has 
been named dean of the newly estab- 
lished college of environmental design 
on the Berkeley campus. In his new 
position, Dean Wurster will be head of 
a broad administrative unit encom- 
passing the department of architec- 
ture, city and regional planning, and 
landscape architecture 

Dr. John Tyler Caldwell, president 
of the University of Arkansas since 
1952, is the new chancellor of North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. As 
chancellor of North Carolina’s land- 
grant college, Dr. Caldwell directs an 
institution composed of seven schools, 
50 departments, and more than 6000 
students 


Dr. Loren C. Eiseley, anthropolo- 
gist and author, has been named pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, presi- 
dent. Dr. Eiseley has been associated 
with the university since 1947. 

Vice Chancellor Vern O. Knudsen 
became chancellor of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, on Septem- 
ber 1. He succeeded Dr. Raymond B. 
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Allen, who resigned. Dr. Knudsen has 
been a member of the U.C.L.A. facul- 
ty since 1922. 

William K. Hall, a member of the 
staff at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me., for more than 35 years and assist- 
ant bursar since 1946, retired recently. 

Mary Ann Kearns, formerly em- 
ployed by Marshall Field and Com- 
pany in Chicago, is now administra- 
tive assistant for alumni affairs at 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
More Miss 
served as a display advertising copy- 
writer for Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany in Chicago. 

Robert Murray, formerly business 
of Buena Vista 
Storm Lake, Iowa, is now purchasing 


recently, Kearns had 


manager College, 


agent of Northern Illinois University, 


Robert Murray James W. Wisner 


DeKalb. Another recent appointment 
at Northern Illinois is that of James 
W. Wisner, who joined the business 
staff as an accountant. His major re- 
sponsibility will be that of initiating 
and performing the internal audit. 

Arthur F. Connelly, who served 
Boston University for more than 30 
vears as purchasing agent, retired re- 
cently. William Peters, purchasing 
agent of Winslow Brothers and Smith 
of Boston for more than 20 vears, has 
succeeded him. 

Duane Lake, director of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Union and former 
president of the Association of College 
Unions, resigned recently. No an- 
nouncement has been made as to his 
future plans. Allen Bennett, assistant 
director, is serving as acting director. 

Robert Handy, formerly program 
director of the University of Nebraska 
Union, has been appointed director of 
the new Union Building at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 

George Fritz, assistant manager of 
the Union at Michigan State Universi- 
ty, has been appointed director of the 
Michigan State University Union at 
the new Oakland-Rochester campus. 

Fred Ambrose, for vears 
superintendent of buildings "and 
grounds and later business manager of 
the State University of Iowa, died re- 
cently following a lony illness. 


many 
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University Administrator — Position with a 
growing organization ofr institution, oppor- 
TERMS: 30¢ a word—minimum tunity for advancement; education B.S., 
charge of $6.00 regardless of M.A., M.B.A.; Majors: Educational Admin- 


e discounts. For “key” number stration, Management and Finance; Minors 

"hee assl e replies add five words. Ten per grace nome Poy om : anpeeeane 19 yous in 
. educatio 2 4 re atio F 

cent discount for two or more paige mgher COuCcation years: Sues 

° . af “hg Seog at ness; all phases of university administration ; 

insertions (a ter the first inse excellent background; top class references, 


e +. 
d tion) without changes of copy. credentials, etc.; author and writer. Write to 
a V ertisin Forms close 8th of month. Col- Box CW 483, COLLEGE AND UNIVER 
lege and University Business, SITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago —_ 
11, Ill. 
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ysical 


Assistant Food Service Director For Mid 


pret id Atlantic of ! . 

il Atlantic state college; involves planning 

; Marre ; three childrer I ( , 
1992. COLLEGI \ND 1 and tood supervision; send details about 

2, : 
SINESS educational training and experience; also send 
references to Box CO 332, COLLEGI AND 
Assistant Business Manager Ten years ex UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 

perience supervising buildings and grounds 
department, food ice and dormitory ad 
ministratior ge education in engineering Director hysic ter Business Manager Experienced in pur 
and business adn stratior excellent reter perience i ru i mamtenance t chasing, accounting, residence halls, buildings 
ence availal I days notice work superviso nd en it abilities is av and grounds maintenance; southern California 
xd promptly furnished. Write to Box CW able to I as physical plant admuinist 
#28. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI o act n betweer wher and t February 1 or earlier; send resume and 
; tractor to u ue for penditures; hig photograph to Box CO 333, COLLEGE AND 


NESS ‘ 
UNVERSITY BUSINESS 


girls preparatory school; 300 students; begin 
rece 


alibre self e! asoned cutive good 
character t I rite t Box CW-491 
COLLEGI I NIVERSITY BUSI 
Assistant Business Manager Southeast NESS 


Director and Manager of Food Service F< 

area; experienced a phases of college busi 4 private liberal arts college in a metropolitan 

ness management strong in supervision i . in the Middle West for the fall of 1960 
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Modern 
3-level school 
built with 
LUPTON aluminum 
curtain-wall 


Modern is the word for Seton Catholic 
High School. Modern in its 3-level design. 
Modern in its use of LUPTON aluminum 
curtain-wall. 


Modern in its use of color, also. The con- 
trast of orange-red brick with rich blue- 
green opaque panels— part of 234 units of 
LUPTON Type “H” curtain-wall in- 
stalled. Another decorative effect is the 
alternating deep and shallow mullions. 


Of course, LUPTON aluminum curtain- 
wall means more than modern beauty and 
design flexibility. It means abundant 
light and controlled ventilation. It means 
reduced maintenance . . . simplified, 


economical installation. The lightweight 
ruggedness of LUPTON aluminum curtain- 
wall lowers foundation and framework 
costs. You get more usable floor space. 


See SWEET’S (Sections 3 and 17) for the 
Michael Flynn Aluminum Curtain-Wall 
and Window catalogs, and write for 
further specific information. Inquire about 
Comfort-Conditioning*—the new curtain- 
wall system that cools, heats, and venti- 
lates. A call to the nearest LUPTON rep- 
resentative (see the Yellow Pages under 
**Windows—Metal’’) will bring fast action 
without obligation. *(Trade Mark) 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS - CURTAIN WALLS 
MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office & Plant: 700 E. Godfrey Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa.: 
West Coast Plant: City of Industry, Calif. (Los Angeles County)— 
New York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Stockton, Calif.; Dallas, Texas. Representatives in other princi- 
pal cities 





Seton Catholic High School, Endicott, N.Y. 
Architect: A. T. Lacey & Son, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Contractor: Vincent J. Smith, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Photograph: Cortland V. D. Hubbard. 
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since 1830 makers of furniture for public use 


THONET 


write for illustrated material. THONET INDUSTRIES INC. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
SHOWROOMS: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Dallas, Miami, Statesville, N. C 








21 Years of Continuing Service 
To The Field of Education 


as 


SPECIALISTS 
IN TUITION 
PAYMENT 
PROGRAMS 


In association with 
privately-supported colleges in 40 states 


and the District of Columbia 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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AFE-LAD 


earns 50% savings 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 


This mobile ladder truck saves 50% or 
more labor time. Widely used for main 
tenance of lights; painting, washing, 
cleaning of windows, blinds and upper 
wall spaces. Model M-6, shown, is for 
7’ to 14’ overhead work. Also available 
in a smaller and a larger model 

Safe-Lad locks automatically. Stabil 
ity exceeds Safety Code. Lifetime steel 
construction. Compact dimensions. Two 
work trays — upper one adjustable to 
best work level. 4-way guard rail pro 
tection frees both hands for action 

Free packaged freight shipment from 
factory. Want more information? Mail 
coupon — no one will call. 


SAFE-LAD MFG. CO., 1033 S. E. ASH ST., PORTLAND 14, ORE. 
Without obligation please send me complete information 

Name 

Institution 

Address. 
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Pull-Out Bed Lounger 
for Dormitories and Residences 

A comfortable bed is quickly provided 
with the new Southern Cross Pull-Out Bed 


Lounger for dormitories and residence fa- 
cilities. An comfortable lounge 
by day, the Bed Lounger stores pillows and 
blankets in the bolster back and includes a 
roomy book shelf. The back is 
cushioned in foam rubber, covered with 
heavy duty synthetic leather. A wide va- 
riety of colored laminated plastics, Formica 
and other available for the 
storage box top, sides and center partition. 
The Bed Lounger is available in both bolt 
down and movable models, with or with- 
out arms. Southern Spring Bed Co., Con- 
tract Div., P.O. Box 1597, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


For more details circle 
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Liquid Hot Chocolate 
Available In Tins 

Liquid Hot Chocolate, 
age base or a dessert topping, is now avail- 
able in tin containers to facilitate handling 
without the risk of breakage, and it comes 
in both one pint and number two-and-a- 
half cans. The chocolate also features a new 
formula which provides special richness 
in flavor. Continental Coffee Co., 2550 N. 
Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14. 


For more details circle 2146 on mailing card 


used as a beve So 


Futura Letter Box 
in Four Modular Sizes 





Four modular sizes are available in the 
new line of letter boxes introduced for in- 
stitutional Cutler. The Futura is 
built of polished satin finish aluminum, 
tailored on functional lines to blend with 


use by 
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WHAT'S NEW 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card on page 97. Circle the key numbers on the card which 
correspond with the numbers at the cl-se of each descriptive item in which you are interested. 
COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you 


wish other product information, just write us and we shall make 


modern interiors. The four sizes are de- 
signed to fit with each other in a panel, 
providing maximum flexibility. Keyed and 
combination security locking arrangements 
can be furnished with over 8000 possible 
combinations in the combination lock 
mechanisms. Cutler Mail Chute Co., P.O. 
Box 1819, Rochester 7, N.Y. 


For more details circle +147 on mailing card 


Automatic Roasting Controls 
Put Automation in Cooking 

Better roasts with increased servings per 
pound are assured with the automatic roast- 
ing controls developed by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. An ElectroniK strip chart re- 
corder monitors oven temperatures when 
the automatic controls have been set, pro- 
viding a permanent record of oven per- 
formance. Overc ooking with subse quent 
waste, is prevented as an alarm sounds 
when the desired internal meat temperature 
is reached, and a light remains on the con- 
trol panel until the temperature-sensing ele- 


ment inside the ‘oven is disconnected. Min- 


neapolis-Honeywell, Brown Instrument 
Div., Wayne & Windrim Aves., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

For more details circle 2148 on mailing card 


Liquid Detergent 

Cleans, Disinfects and Deodorizes 
Cleaning, disinfecting and deodorizing 

is accomplished in one applic ation of 

N-DIT, a new Jiquid detergent which 

diluted with water, 

wherever water is used for cleaning 


sé d 
The 
pro- 
dis- 
holds 
suspension, freely 
and completely, leaves no dirt film on sur- 
faces and causes rapid destruction of bac = 
teria. J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc., 1600 
Barth Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
For more details circle 2149 on mailing card 


when can be 


colorless, pleasantly scented liquid 
duces liberal suds, has rapid wetting, 
persing and penetrating 


powers, 
loosened dirt in 


rinses 


Midget Size Safe Smoker 
for Individual Use 

Sipco Model M Midget Size Safe Smoker 
is a cigaret and cigar “dunking station” for 
use in telephone booths, toilet stalls, work 


every effort to supply it. 


tables and other areas where an individual 
type smoker is required. The heavy duty 
coil spring across the hinged lid safely holds 
the unfinished cigar or cigarette and the 


heavy duty cast aluminum canister in either 
gray crinkle or deluxe bright polished finish 
protects against any possibility of fire or 
damage. Standard Industrial Products Co., 
3527 Farmington Rd., Peoria, Ill. 

For more details circle #150 on mailing card 


Plastic Tumbler 
Can Be Sterilized 

High-density polyethylene is used to 
mold the new Zylon plastic tumbler which 
can be sterilized in automatic washers with- 
out losing its original gloss Rough handling 
does not bend, break or crack it and it is 
suitable with hot and cold bever- 
of Marlex, 
is available in four, five, ten, twelve and 
fourteen-ounce sizes. Zylon Products Co., 
Inc., Pawtucket, R.1. 


For more details 
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ages. The new tumbler, mack 
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Wall-Tite Water Cooler 
Is Modern in Design 

The modern design of the Halsey Taylor 
Wall-Tite Water Cooler conceals plumb- 
ing, floor the unit fits 
snugly against the wall, and facilitates in- 
stallation. The Wall-Tite is available in 
six, 11 or 16-gallon capacities, stands 40 
inches high, extends 13 the 
wall and is 15 three-fourths inches 
wide. Its stainless steel top has a fully-con- 


Saves space since 


inches from 


and 


toured, splash-resistant basin and a wall 

protective shield for easy maintenance. 

Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 
For more details circle #152 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 90) 








Gymport Landing Net 
of Double Nylon Mesh 

Designed for use as a teaching aid with 
horizontal bars, rings and tumbling, the 


new Gymport Landing Net is fabricated of 
double thickness nylon mesh. It is light 
in weight but will support 1000 
pounds. It is easily handled and is available 
in several sizes. Nissen Gymport, 200 A 
Avenue N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


For more details circle #153 on mailing card 


over 


Custom Made Sound Systems 
Designed to Meet Needs 

The line of RCA Modular sound 
control systems provides reliability at low 
cost. Custom designed to meet the needs 
of small buildings as well as large installa- 
tions, the systems feature simplicity of op- 
eration and easy selection of components 


new 


for specific requirements Components in- 
clude four cabinet types and a wide selec- 
tion of standard assemblies which can be 
installed in many combinations for a high 
degree of flexibility. The specified RCA 
sound system elements are custom-assem- 
bled at the factory and shipped ready for 
installation. All assemblies are pre-wired, 
with plug-in connections for convenient 
hook-up at the site of installation. Radio 
Corporation of America, Educational Divi- 
sion, Camden, N.J. 
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Surface Mounted Interior Doors 
With “Surfaset” Hardware 

“Surfaset” is the descriptive name given 
to the new concept in interior hardware 
for doors whic h are hung over ope mings in- 
stead of in them. The 


surface mounted 


door hardware permits full opening clear- 
ance since doors swing 100 per cent clear 
of the opening, even at a 90 degree angle. 


Instead of filling the opening, the door 
overlaps and covers it, thus no planing or 
fitting, frames or face trim are necessary. 
The hardware operates by push-pull ac- 
tion, without turning the knob, thus offer- 
ing practically unlimited design possibili- 


90 


ties. The latch and strike permit quiet op- 
eration so that doors open and close with- 
out clicking or other sound. The Stanley 
Works, 195 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 
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Bakery Products Shortening 
Spreads Without Tearing 

Glodo is the name of a new shortening 
designed specifically for the baking of sweet 
yeast bakery products. It spreads easily for 
roll-in and does not tear the dough. Devel- 
oped by the Procter & Gamble Research 
Bakery, it has excellent baking properties 
and a golden color which adds appetite 
appeal. Procter & Gamble, P. O. Box 599, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
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Automatic Collator 
Now in 12-Station Size 

Large-scale equipment for automatically 
collating material is offered in the new 
Gathermatic Collator. The new 12-station 
collator features fully automatic operation 
and will gather duplicated material into 
sets at a produc tion rate of 6000 sheets per 
hour. The equipment may be set for less 
than the full 12-station cycle and offers 
features usually available only in larger, 
more expensive units. It is easy to operate, 
has checks for accuracy of collation, and 
can be set for any number of sheets up to 


12 by adjustment of a lever. Thomas Col- 
lators Inc., 100 Church St., New York 7. 
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Sea Foam Vicrtex Wall Covering 
Is Attractive and Durable 

Sea Foam is the name given to the new 
design in Vicrtex vinyl wall covering. The 
pattern gives the effect of a breaking wave 
and appears to be changing with moving 
light and viewing angles. It is available in 
a wide range of colors and the durable ma- 
terial is waterproof and weatherproof, re- 
sistant to stains and fading, unaffected by 
atmosphere or climate, and wipes clean 
with a damp cloth. L. E. Carpenter & Co., 
Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1. 
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Roof Deck Assembly 
Has Galvanized Steel Sub-Purlin 
Structural advantages in high strength 
qualities of Tectum roof deck, and a new 
rigid box-type sub-purlin of galvanized 
steel, are some features of the new Tectum 
Box Section Roof Deck Assembly. Two- 
way continuous-beam principles are ap- 
plied to roof deck and sub-purlin design, 


giving the assembly excellent lateral 
strength. Speed of erection, light weight 
box sections which are easily handled, 
simplified installation and moisture-proof, 


maintenance-free finish are advantages of 
the new assembly. Tectum Corporation, 
Newark, Ohio. 
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Non-Tip Steel Folding Chair 
Is Budget Priced 

Budget priced, the new BeLa Scotsman 
Model 6000 all-steel folding chair has non- 
tip safety design and large comfortable 
saddle contoured seat. It is sturdily built of 
tubular steel, is attractive in appearance 
and is available in a choice of seven frame 
colors. BeLa Div., J & J Tool & Machine 
Co., 9505 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 28. 
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Banana Syrup and Ripple 
for Dessert Variations 

Chiquita Banana Fountain Syrup and 
Chiquita Golden Banana Ripple are two 
new prepared banana products for use in 
desserts. The syrup is supplied in 46-ounce 
cans and is suitable for fountain use. The 
Banana Ripple is supplied in number ten 
cans and five-gallon drums and is suitable 
for use as a topping. American Home 
Foods, 22 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
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Efficient Exhaust and Safe Storage 
Provided in Metalab Fume Hood 

Greater safety in the laboratory, through 
more efficient exhaust and ventilated stor- 
age space for chemical reagents, is provided 
in the new Fumex design H-400 Acid-Sol- 
vent Storage Fume Hood. The unit is re- 
sistant to corrosion with interior, shelves 
and drip pan of stainless steel and composi- 
tion stone. The exterior is bonderized steel 


with special finishes. It is designed to 
achieve economies in space, installation and 
operating costs, and can be combined with 
other Metalab modular units. Metalab 
Equipment Co., Hicksville, L.1., N.Y. 
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Wall-Hung Waste Receptacles 
Save Space and Facilitate Maintenance 

A stainless steel, wall-hung waste re- 
ceptacle, especially suited for areas where 


































floor space is limited, is the newest addition 
to the United Metal Cabinet line. It comes 
with a vinyl plastic bag for convenient dis- 
posal of waste, and its off-the-floor installa- 
tion facilitates maintenance. The receptacle 
is 17 inches wide, 37 inches high and eight 
inches deep, and features rubber bumpers 
on the inside of the swinging door to mini- 
mize impact and noise. A hidden catch for 
opening the receptacle offers tamper-proof 
protection. United Metal Cabinet Corp., 8 
E. 36th St., New York 16. 
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Textolite Plastic Surfacing 
Now Has Textured Finish 

A new appearance and finish are avail- 
able in General Electric’s Textolite lami- 
nated plastic for desk and table tops and 
other work The Textured 
Textolite has a three dimensional appear- 
ance and a textured feel, resulting in more 
It 
improved wearability and the new finish 
virtually Textured Tex- 
tolite surfacing is available in selected col- 


surfaces. new 


realistic woodgrain patterns. also has 


eliminates glare 


ors and patterns, including solids, mists and 
wood grains. General Electric Co., Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio. 

For 


more deta circl 
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Battery-Powered Sweeper 
Cleans Congested Areas 

The Tennant Model 40-E is a new bat- 
tery-powered 33-inch wide sweeper which 
is self-propelled and designed for clearing 
congested areas in institutions and other 
public buildings. The cylindrical 26-inch 
main brush with the 17-inch rotary side 
34-inch path. Quickly- 


changed batteries are mounted in a steel 


brush cle ins a 


case above the dirt hopper for easy access 





and finger-tip controls are located in the 
machine handle. The machine stops auto- 
matically when handle is released. G. H. 
Tennant Co., 721 N. Lilac Drive, Min- 
neapolis 22, Minn. 
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Liquid Detergent 
Cleans Dishes and Glassware 
Handwashing of dishes, silverware and 
glassware is effectively done with the new- 
ly introduced Arctic Syntex “M” Liquid 
Detergent. A special ingredient makes suds 
stand up longer, even in hard water, thus 
holding grease and soil in suspension for 
more effective and speedy cleaning. The 
product is formulated to lather abundantly 
in any type water and to leave dishes and 
glassware sparkling clean without wiping. 
Associated Products Dept., Colgate-Palm- 
olive Co., 300 Park Ave., New York 22. 
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Easy-Positioning and Bright Light 
Combined in Luxo Magnifying Lamp 

Large magnification, cool fluorescent 
light and maneuverability are features of 
the new Model FLM-1 Luxo Magnifying 
Lamp. A Circline fluorescent tube provides 
shadow-free light for the viewing area and 
a precision ground lens gives distortion-free 
4X magnification. The lamp is easily ad- 
justed to any position, and stays there until 
moved. Luxo Lamp Corp., Dock St., Port 
Chester, N.Y. 


For more details circle 
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Caddy Tray Service Unit 
Has Cutlery Containers 


SEES 


i 
| ) 
G 
) 
The Caddy Model T-402 tray service 
unit for cafeteria and other food service 
is now available with ten standard round 


perforated cutlery containers. The unit is 
also offered with a standard stainless steel 
accessory for dispensing napkins. This is 
may be affixed at either 
or both ends of the cutlery housing. A fold- 
away shelf is also available on one or both 
ends of all models. The Caddy Corp. of 
America, Secaucus, N.J. 
For more deta 2168 on mailing card 
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Low-Cost Maintenance Paint 
Holds Color and Gloss 

Maintenance Paint 
expensive product with excellent hiding 
properties plus color and gloss retention. 


Durawear is an in- 


It gives extra protection to surfaces over 
long periods, making it practical for win- 
dow sash and trim, wall surfaces, storage 
tanks and other areas indoors or out where 
paint Valdura 
Durawear has a linseed oil modified alkyd 
vehicle with excellent brushability on steel, 


protection is indicate d. 


wood and masonry surfaces and 1S available 
in five colors. American-Marietta Co., 101 
E.Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
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Large Work Surface 
On Brunswick Stacking Desk 

A large, 20-by-24-inch top, unbroken by 
a pencil trough, is featured on the new 





Brunswick multi-use stacking desk, avail- 
able in five heights. The desk has a 1469 
cubic inch capacity book shelf, modern 
styling, and can be stacked or grouped. 
It may be coordinated with other units in 
the Contemporary Series line and has a 
parchment-pattern melamine plastic top for 
durability with attractive 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
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Co., 623 S. 


Venus 3500 Pencil 
Requires Less Sharpening 

A new kind of lead pencil, des« ribed as 
writing as black as a soft pencil, with a 
point that can’t break by writing, is intro- 
duced in the Venus 3500. The new writing 
instrument requires less sharpening and is 
It is 
creation of a vastly 
graphite structure 
methods of process- 


economical because of its hardness. 


made possible by the 
clay 


improved and 


formed through new 


ing. Venus Pen & Pencil Corporation, 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 
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Full Line of Duplicating Machines 
for Seated-Posture Operation 


The full line of Ditto Direct Process 
duplicating machines is now offered for 
seated operation. The 14D75 has foot 


pedals readily adjustable in two directions, 
to fit either tall or short operators. The visi- 
ble fluid gauge permits pumping directly 
from the container in which it is received. 
Phe operator can switch quickly from large 
sheets to small ones and there is a lever for 
continuous feeding if desired. The machine 





is completely de signed to make sit-down 
operation comfortable and efficient. Ditto, 
Incorporated, 6800 McCormick Blvd., Chi- 
cago 45. 

For more details 
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Portable Microfilmer 
Weighs Only 24 Pounds 


Designed to be carried from place to 
place where it is needed, the new Re« ordak 
Portable Microfilmer only 24 
pounds. It has all of the features built into 
the larger microfilmers, with film units re- 
movable and interchangeable. Two rolls of 
film may be exposed simultaneously and the 
film unit has a capacity of 100 feet. Docu- 
ments 12 inches wide, of any length, may 
be photographed in sequence. Recordak, 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
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Radarange Oven in Colors 
Has Reduced Cost 

Price reduc tion with ( hoice of colors are 
features of the new Mark III Radarange 
oven which cooks with microwave energy 
in seconds The 
Six colors and has simplified electronic cir- 
for maintenance and original 
The new power-generating tube has 


new model is available in 


cuits lower 


costs 


Wall-Away's New Dormitory Rooms Prove 


DESIGN, 
NOT 
DOLLARS, 
MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


Good student rooms can 


make decided improve- 
ment in student behavior, 
yet rooms like this need 
not cost more! Wall-Away 
provides a complete, in- 
tegrated service for stu- 
dent rooms — layouts, 
estimates, engineering, 


manufacture and installation. Get the facts on Wall- 
installations in leading universities. Send for 


Away 
free Wall-Away Designer’s Manual. 


Wall-Away Corporation 


WABASH, INDIANA 
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a sealed-in system of circulating cooling 
liquid to prevent overheating. The speed 
of cooking also cuts labor and food costs 
and eliminates burn hazards. Raytheon 
Mfg. Co., Waltham 54, Mass. 
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T & S “Kettle Kaddy” 
Cleans Steam Jacketed Kettles 
A free-standing kettle filler and rinser 


that can be mounted at any convenient 


point to service as many as three or more 
steam jacketed kettles is available in the 
rl & S “Kettle Kaddy.” Developed to han- 
dle the problem of cleaning and filling 
heavy unwieldy steam jac keted cookers, 
the unit has flexible stainless steel hoses 
which furnished in any desired 
lengths. Hoses, and rinser and filler heads 
are stored when not in use on the handy 
hook attachments. The “Kettle Kaddy” is a 
heavy duty unit with all piping concealed. 
It bolts securely to the pa and is avail- 
able as a complete Combination Pot Filler 


can be 


and Spray Stanchion or as a Pot Filler 
Stanchion. T & S Brass & Bronze Works, 
Inc., 128 Magnolia, Westbury, L.L, N.Y. 
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Mobile TV System 
Is Complete Studio on Wheels 

The Model ETS-1 is a completely mobile 
educational closed-circuit television system 
simplifying the presentation of audio-visual 
television The mobile console, 
which includes video monitors, camera 
control, syne generator, power supply and 
wave form monitor, will fit in an elevator 
or a panel truck and passes through a 
standard 30-inch door. The system in- 
cludes a Dage 700 line resolution TV 
camera with viewfinder, hood and rear- 
controlled four-lens turret. The console is 


lessons. 


especially designed to accommodate added 
equipment as needed. Dage Television 
Div., Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., 
Michigan City, Ind. 

For more details circle 2176 on mailing card 





Grounds 


change. 


Business. 





LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? 


Someone to fill a vacancy in your staff 
ness Manager 
Purchasing Agent 
Service and Dormitories ? 


Or maybe you are thinking about making a 


If so, consider placing a “Classified Advertise- 
ment” in the next issue of College and University 


It costs but 30c a word (minimum charge of 
$6.00) to 


istrative officers of colleges and universities in 
this country and Canada. 


“Classified Advertisements” are working success- 
fully for others—they can do the same for you. 


WRITE TO: Classified Advertisements 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. MICHIGAN 


a Busi- 
Superintendent. of Buildings and 
Director of Food 


place your story before the admin- 


e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 
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Here’s What to Do 
With Key for Key Cabinet 

The answer to the question of what to 
do with the key to the key cabinet is pro- 














vided by the new combination lock for the 
TelKee system of key control. Three differ- 
ent Sargent & Greenleaf combination locks 
are available for the systems. One of these, 
the “Manipulation Proof” lock, is a key 
change type with one million combination 
changes, designed to security 
against entry by manipulation through 
sense of touch or sound, by “reading,” or 
by use of electronic listening devices. P.O. 
Moore, Inc., Glen Riddle, Pa. 


For more details circle 4177 on mailing card 


prov ide 


Water Flow Control 
Operates Automatically 

The Autoflo water control is de- 
signed to eliminate the needless waste of 
water from shower heads and other fixtures. 
It is installed right in the water line, cut- 
ting water heating costs and water usage 
by controlling the flow, regardless of line 


flow 


STOP FIRES 
FROM 


CARELESS SMOKING 


WITH SIPCO 
DUNKING STATIONS 





pressures. It is designed for use in multiple 
water-fixture installations such as colleges 
and other institutions. Speakman Co., 30th 
& Spruce Sts., Wilmington 99, Del. 


For more details circle 4178 on mailing card 


Folding Partitions 

Have Improved Sound Control 
Operational clearance spaces are com- 

pletely sealed in the improved line of Mod- 

ernfold “Soundmaster” sound-retardant 





folding partitions. The mass of chipboard 
liner for sound deadening is increased for 
more 
more 


efficient operation and a 
rigid frame with newly 
hinge plates is another improvement. New 
Castle Products, Inc., New Castle, Ind. 

For more details circle 4179 on mailing card 


stronger, 


designe d 


Low-Cost Fentura System 
Is Long Span Roof Deck 

The new Fentura long span roof deck 
is a low cost system especially adaptable 
to school construction. The flexible unit is 





DURABLE and SMART 


furniture 


capable of spanning up to 32 feet and 
longer and can be finished at any time with 
lighting troffers for recessed lighting or 
standard acoustical tiles. Available in three 
depths, Fentura is cold formed in a con- 
tinuous rolling operation to ensure uni- 
formity and has a tight-coat galvanized 
finish. Fenestra Inc., 2250 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


For more details circle #180 on mailing card 


Self-Contained Spirit Duplicator 
Introduced by Bohn 

The Rex-Rotary R-11 spirit duplicator 
is so designed that the feed and receiving 
trays fold around it to form an attractive, 
dustproof case, the unit occupying less 
space than a typew riter. A new wick pre- 
vents flooding, the master clamp is auto- 
matic, and one control separates all rollers 


€ 
Se 


and shuts off fluid supply. The R-11 is avail- 
able in electric and hand-operated models. 
Bohn Duplicator Co., 444 Park Ave., New 
York 16. 

For more details circle #181 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Canister extends Thousands of businesses, Industries 
only 512" from 
mounting 


surface. 


and Institutions have discovered 
thet SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS 
not only eliminate fire hazards from 
smoking, but also prevent litter, 
thus greatly reducing cleanup time 
Heavy duty cast aluminum can = 
isters guaranteed 3 years 
against breakage. Over 20 dif- 
ferent models. Standard and 
Jumbo sizes. Wall models, Floor 
models and permanent mounting 











models. Grey crinkle or bright pol- 
ished models With or without 
message signs and decals. Special 


colors, signs or decals on special 
order 
S!1PCO DUNKING STATIONS are 





designed to be partly filled with 
water Smokes'’ dropped in the M 

lorge top hole are OUT FOR GOOD edel 45 
NO SMOULDERING—NO ODORS—NO UNSANITARY 

CONDITIONS. Lift off the canister or lift out an inner- 
liner, dump it and the cleaning job is done 





MODEL 4): For permanent mounting on walls, posts, 
columns, etc., in public areas. Eliminates pilfering 
problem. Bright polished JUMBO canister furnished 





with glass-fiber innerliner 
MODEL 1JD: Jumbo size deluxe floor model. Heavy 
weighted base and eye catching sign. Height 38”, 
Wt. 26 Ib. Ideal for halls, aisles, landings, etc 

MODEL M: New MIDGET SAFE 
SMOKER designed for use in tele- 
phone booths, elevators, toilet stalls, 
on benches, chairs, work tables or 
cny location where a small “‘in- 
dividual type’ smoker is needed. 
Cast aluminum canister; coil spring 






No. 8213 
Wall-Saving Side Chair 
(No. 8212 matching 
arm chair) 


Wide assortment of chairs and tables. See your dealer 
or write us for our distributor’s name. 











across hinged lid safely ‘‘parks’’ MODEL M ) 
unfinished ‘‘smokes Available in WRIT TRAT } 
Medel 130 9'ey crinkle or DELUXE bright WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN CHAIR COMPANY 


polished finishes. 


7 TANDARD / USTRIAL 


Manufacturers 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Prvsicis 


3527 FARMINGTON RD. @ 





Permanent Displays: Chicago * New York * Miami * Boston * Sen Francisco 
DEPT. CU e@ 
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Graflex Instructor 150 
Is Low-Priced Unit 
Low price, light weight and easy opera- 


tion are features of the new Graflex In- 


structor 150 35mm filmstrip yrojector. A 
newly developed 150-watt Sylvania Prox- 
imity reflector-type lamp with a four-pin 
base is used to ensure perfect optical align- 
ment with consistently brilliant projection 


soil from the mop without laundering. 
Chemical Service of Baltimore, Inc., 
Howard & West Sts., Baltimore 30, Md. 


For more details circle #183 on mailing card 


Metal Repair Kit 
for Maintenance Engineer 

The NCG “Combo Kit” is a gas welding 
and flame cutting outfit for quick, easy 
and inexpensive repair of metal articles in 
institutions. The kit includes welding 
torch, cutting attachment and tip, three 
welding tips and all other equipment 


ly harmless and safe and produces maxi- 
mum strength in clearing waste pipe stop- 
pages. The specially formulatec product 
contains no adulte rants and does not gen- 
erate noxious fumes. It is packaged in a 
special triple-sealed metal container to = 
serve the strength of the chemical indefi- 
nitely. J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., 2503 Third 
Ave., New York 51. 


For more details circle 185 on mailing card 


Smaller Hydroguard 
Saves Hot Water 

Hot water can be saved where smaller 
used when the new Hy- 
droguard thermostatic water mixer is in- 
stalled. The Hydroguard unit replaces con- 
ventional hot and cold hand valves, de- 
livering water at an unvarying tempera- 


show er heads are 


ture, regardless of supply line fluctuations. 
The H-5 is a five gallon per 
minute capacity mixer which has a built-in 


image and uniform screen illumination. A 
lamp ejector, pushbutton film advance and 
integral film take-up 
also featured. Graflex, 
3750 Monroe Ave.., 


For more deta circle 


Type 


new 


are 


112, 


compartment 
Inc., Dept. 

Rochester 3, N.Y. 

#182 on mailing card needed, an instruction book. It 
provides the means for handling welding, 
cutting, silver soldering and heating jobs 
required maintenance of 
electrical National 
Cylinder Gas, Div. of Chemetron Corp., 
840 N. ren. a Ave., Chicago 11. 

For more d rcle 2184 ng card 


including 


Lab Treet Mop Dressing 
Is Non-Inflammable 

A 100 non-infammable mop 
dressing and dust control product for as- 
phalt tile other 
availabk ib Treet 


contains no petroleum derivatives, yet has 


in repair and 


machinery appliances 


per cent 


and flooring surtaces 1s 


on ma 


The new produc t 


Waste Pipe Cleaner 
Is Harmless and Safe 


Used according to directions, the new 
Mule -Kic k Waste Pipe Cleaner is comple te- 


S\ MONTHS 


excellent dust pr kup prope rties due to the safety limit which preve nts delivery of hot 
water above 110 degrees F. Powers Regu- 
lator Co., 3406 Oakton St., Skokie, II. 


For more details circle 2186 on mailing card 


incorporation of a humectant which keeps 
the mop faintly moist. Lab Treet 


washing 


Is COM- 


pletely water miscible with the 





WO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 





faerie Announcing NEW 
Ptowzoe FOLD-KING 


TABLE LINE 


FREE—NEW 1960 CATALOG AND 
DIRECT -TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 


| Kitchen committees, social groups, attention! Direct-from- 
factory prices—discounts up to 40°, —terms. Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new 
MONROE 1960 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, conven- 
ience and handsome appearance 


NEW —Completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs. 


“Snaps” them rigidly in place, or folded flat. New pedestal 
and frame construction. 











FOLDING CHAIRS 
All - steel, also ply 
. wood or padded seat. 
Complete line. Direct 
, prices, discounts. See 
Catalog. 





(A) Adjustable Height Back ] 
Cushion 

Form-Fitting Bent Wood * 
Back Frame 
Wall-Saver Design @ 


No. 1082 Easy Chair's back ® 
cushion can be used in two 
positions with top flush 
with the chair's back frame, 

or held 5” higher by means of 1 
a novel strap holder. It is ideal S j 
for convalescent patients 
unmatched in comfort and dura- MAIL THIS SPECIAL COUPON TODAY! 
bility for any use. Spring-filled seat 

cushion and latex-filled back cushion q l Please send the new 1960 Monroe FOLD-KING Catalog - prices, discounts, terms. 
are removable and upholstered with 1 
elastic Naugahyde. Must be seen to 
be fully appreciated. On display at 
our showroom or let us demon- 
strate in your institution. i 


LOWEST CONTRACT PRICES FI CHENLAU BS 


__ TABLE ond 
(RRS CHAIR TRUCKS 
rT | 
7 sizes — for 
transporting, storing. Smooth | 


the leader, 
7 models, 
rolling, easy loading. See Catalog. 


Mail coupon, write, wire or phone for our beautiful new 
catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding 
Chairs, Table and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, 
Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. 


| Name of church, organization 





| Address 


Contract Furniture 


3501 BUTLER ST., PITTSBURGH 1, PA 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 1082 ee 1673 


For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


i City 





i 
I 
I 
I 
Mail to = 2 = Ee ~| 
I 
! 
I 
I 


E-34 





We are interested in (Tables, Chairs, etc.) 
bball Liel meee ke 77 Church St. foelas-V alel 7 
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Tri-Veyor Serving Cart 
Provides Mobile Cafeteria 





A mobile cafeteria is quickly and easily 
set up with the new Tri-Veyor Serving 
Cart. It can be wheeled to any multi-pur- 
pose or dining area for food service. The 
special tubular and frame cart has an elec- 
trical raceway on the serving side with 
three electrical outlets to plug in Tri-Veyor 
units when the serving period exceeds 
thirty minutes. The Tri-Veyor units per- 
mit serving hot food that is steaming and 
flavorful, while cold foods are kept fresh 
and crisp. Seco Company, Inc., 4560 Gus- 
tine Ave., St. Louis 16, Mo. 


re e $187 on ma 


Translucent Building Panels 
Have Insulating Features 

Assembled from __ fiberglass-reinforced 
polyester skins bonded to heavy extruded 
aluminum frames and internal grids, San- 
pan translucent building panels have high 
insulating qualities while transmitting com- 
fortably diffused illumination. They are 


light in weight and are now available in 
three types for numerous exterior and in- 
terior architectural and decorative treat- 
ments. Panel Structures, Inc., 45 Green- 
wood Ave., East Orange, N.J. 


" For more details circle #188 on mailing card 


Delmar China 

in Square-Shaped Trend Design 
Designed to fit conveniently on cafeteria 

trays or on crowded tables. Trend shaped 

Syracuse China is now available in the new 





Delmar pattern. Corner decals of turquoise 
with tan heart-shaped leaves accented by 
pale red berries give china a cheerful ap- 
pearance, while the steel-hard glaze pro- 
tects the design in use and during washing. 
Syracuse China Corp., Syracuse, N.Y. 

For more details circle 4189 on mailing card 


Compact Ice Cube Machine 
Produces 1,200 Cubes Daily 

Only three square feet of floor space are 
necessary for installation of the 50-pound 
capacity Super Cuber Ice Machine, which 
is designed for use as either a “built-in” or 





floor unit, and produces approximately 
1,200 cubes daily. A heavily insulated 
stainless steel compartment stores up to 
35 pounds of cubes for instant use and a 
hinged door provides easy access. The unit 
is finished in gray hammerloid with stain- 
less steel front and trim. Scotsman, Queen 
Products Div., Albert Lea, Minn. 


For more details circle 2190 on mailing card 


Floor Maintainer Line 
Has Totally Enclosed Motor 

A totally enclosed motor, designed 
especially for the new line of Clarke floor 
maintainers, drives the brush at a rated 
speed on any 15 amp. circuit, even when 
steel wooling wet floor seal or when disc 
sanding. The new machines are designed 
to perform a wide range of floor cleaning 
and renovating jobs and are available with 
brush diameters of 14, 15, 17 and 20 inches, 


‘ad 


with motors of corresponding size, for use 
on any type of floor. Clarke Floor Machine 
Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

For more details circle 191 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 96) 








‘Lamps* 


the UNIVERSITY LINE... | 


DESIGNED AND BUILT SPECIFICALLY 
FOR COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALLS 


% Study Lamps 
% Floor Lamps 


% Bed Lamps 
% Utility Lamps 





All Completely 
U. L. Approved 





*Both Portable and as Fixtures 
WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOG 
MFG. CORP., MUNCIE, IND. 
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Disposal...even a new 


oleli Kol iale i-me} el-fell-a¢-5. 





Centralized disposal in 
multi-story buildings is more 
than a convenience—it 
assures yearly savings for 
the life of the building. 
Wilkinson Chutes are 
designed for the central- 
ized disposal of soiled 
linen, rubbish, dust, 
waste paper, garbage, 
or any other material 
that can be dropped 





Wilkinson ad 
Door. Designed for Hand 
or Foot Operation. 


Labeled 


without damage from In college and dormi- 
tory buildings, Wil- 
kinson waste paper 
and rubbish chutes 
rey eat eliminate excessive 
Acdinectore! File janitorial help by effi- 

26f cient central disposal. 


an upper floor. 


See our catalog 





For additional information, use postcard facing Cover 3. 


wi 
WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. VAY 


619 East Talimadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 
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Literature and Services 


© Plumbing and heating repair items and 
brass specialties availabie from Crest Mfg. 
Co., 4-65 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y., are listed in Catalog C re- 
cently released. Descriptive information on 
3000 items is presented in the catalog 
which includes sink, lavatory and bath 
faucets, stop and wastes, lawn faucets, 
flexible supplies and rubber specialties. 

For more details circle 2192 on mailing card 


@ Covering all phases of finishing and 
maintaining gymnasium floors, from the 
initial treatment of new floors to the meth- 
od of restoration when refinishing is neces- 
sary, the new Multi-Clean Method Bulletin 
describes step-by-step technics. Copies are 
available from Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 
2277 Ford Pkwy., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
For more details circle 193 on mailing card 


@ The complete line of Kitchen Machines 
manufactured by the Toledo Scale Cor- 
poration, Kitchen Machines Div., 245 
Hollenbeck St., Rochester, N.Y., is de- 
scribed and illustrated in a _ seven-fold 
broadside, Form SD-3814. The colorful 
publication covers dishwashers, 
peelers, mixers, choppers, saws, slicers and 
steak machines, and discusses outstanding 
features of each that help cut costs, save 
time and speed operation. 
For more details circle 32194 on mailing card 


I oledo 


@ Technical Bulletin No. 351 covers both 
the general and mechanical design of the 
McQuay line of cabinet heaters and pre- 
sents charts and tables for steam and hot 
water capacity ratings. The bulletin is 
available from McQuay, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way St., N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


For more details circle 2195 on mailing card 


@ Four architectural stainless steel grades 
and their features are described in a six- 
page folder published by Washington 
Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. Bulletin 259 
on “Architectural Stainless Engineering 
Data” also covers stainless steel applica- 


tion, economical design and fabrication. 
For more details circle 2196 on mailing card 


@ Fully automatic, pneumatic tube sys- 
tems for use as message or load-carrying 
carriers, and which are automatically con- 
trolled and directed to destination stations 
from a single main-line tube, are described 
and illustrated in the 52-page “General In- 
formation Handbook on Transitubes” avail- 
able from The Grover Co., 25525 W. Eight 
Mile Rd., Detroit 40, Mich. 


For more details circle 2197 on mailing card 


@ Information on Designers mini-planner 
for “Food Facility Planning in Miniature” 
is presented in a comprehensive form in 
an 8-page brochure available from Chris- 
tine R. Pensinger Enterprises, 13551 
Chandler Blvd., Van Nuys, Calif. Descrip- 
tive information with photographs of avail- 
able templates and data on kits for schools 
and other institutions are included. 

For more details circle 2198 on mailing card 


@ Penmetal Movable Interior Partitions 
are the subject of a 24-page catalog issued 
by Penn Metal Co., Inc., 40 Central St., 
Boston 9, Mass. 


For more details circle 2199 on mailing card 
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@ The “Janitrol school heating, ventilat- 
ing and cooling system” is fully described 
and illustrated in a new brochure available 
from Janitrol Div., Surface Combustion 
Corp., P.O. Box 267, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
A complete design file of specification data 
is also available. 
For more details circle 24200 on mailing card 


© A pocket-sized device for measuring 
lighting efficiency is offered by Smithcraft 
Lighting, Chelsea 50, Mass. Known as the 
Smithcraft Lightester, it permits the grad- 
ing of light right at the desk without charts, 
graphs or complicated instructions. 

For more details circle 2201 on mailing card 


e A colorful, 24-page, plastic-bound cata- 
log with prices on the Borroughs line of 
metal office furniture is available from The 
Borroughs Mfg. Co., 3002 N. Burdick St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Bookcases, cabinets, li- 
brary shelving, wrap racks, check racks 
and other office accessories are illustrated 
and described. 
For more details circle 4202 on mailing card 


@ A 12-page catalog on Portable Chalk- 
boards and Bulletin Boards, No. F-30, is 
available from E. W. A. Rowles Co., Arling- 
ton Heights, Ill. Products are fully de- 
scribed and include the new improved 
Eras-O-Matic eraser cleaner. 

For more details circle 203 on mailing card 


@ A recent film of a television network 
program based on Pomona College's work 
with language laboratory instruction meth- 
ods is being made available by Magnetic 
Recording Industries, through Harold Mar- 
shall Publication Services, Inc., 171 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16. The 16mm sound 
film received the Peabody award for its 
contribution to educational advancement. 
For more details circle 4204 on mailing card 


@ A new salad recipe booklet for institu- 
tional food service is available from H. J. 
Heinz Co., P.O. Box 28, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Titled “Profitable Salads,” the pocket- 
sized 36-page booklet has more than 70 
ideas and recipes for salads salad 
dressings. 
For more details circle 2205 on mailing card 


and 


@ Informative discussions on “Fire-Resist- 
ant Construction in Modern Steel-Framed 
Buildings” is available, in editorial text 
form, in a 44-page booklet published by the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 
Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle 2206 on mailing card 


@ Over 400 stock self-sticking Accident 
Prevention Signs are described in a new 
eight-page illustrated catalog released by 
W. H. Brady Co., 727 W. Glendale Ave., 
Milwaukee 9, Wis. The signs are shown 
in color and dimensions are given. 

For more details circle 2207 on mailing card 


@ An illustrated three-color brochure de- 
scribing the American-Standard line of 
Packaged Air Conditioners is available 
from American-Standard Industrial Div., 
8111 Tireman Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 
Bulletin 8525 illustrates construction fea- 
tures of-units with — and physical 
data presented in tabular form. 
For more details circle 208 on mailing card 


® Quick, convenient typing of special sym- 
bols and formulas needed in the teaching 
of chemistry is possible with an electric 
typewriter cough Remington Rand Inter- 
changeable Typewriter Type. A 12-page 
booklet (R-8964.3), available from Reming- 
ton Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, lists the char- 
acters available to save the time of hand- 
writing these symbols. 
For more details circle 4209 on mailing card 


@ The attractive, modern Trimline Sur- 
face-Mounted Door Closers introduced by 
Norton Door Closer Co., Berrien Springs, 
Mich., are the subject of a four-page folder 
recently received. Printed in four-colors, 
the brochure gives factual information on 
the advantages of the new door closers, 
with technical information and full-color 
illustrations of installations. 
For more details circle 210 on mailing card 


e “Aviation Education Materials and 
Services” are listed in a brochure available 
from United Air Lines, Inc., School & Col- 
lege Service, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 
38. Descriptive information on booklets, 
films, bulletin board materials and teaching 
aids is given. 
For more details circle 2211 on mailing card 


@ Latest developments in water treating 
equipment and the operating principles of 
each are illustrated and described in Bul- 
letin 615 published by Elgin Softener 
Corp., 134 N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. In- 
dated is a section on manual and auto- 
matic zeolite water softeners. 
For more details circle 4212 on mailing card 


@ Future athletic events and other school 
activities may be recorded on the 1959- 
60 Sports Calendar, which corresponds 
with the regular school year, and is avail- 
able from Master Lock Co., Dept. J, Mil- 
waukee 45, Wis. The two-color calendar is 
18% by 24% inches and features protective 
metal strips and double eyelets for easy 
hanging. 
For more details circle 213 on mailing card 


@ Detailed information on Powermaster 
packaged automatic boilers is given in Bul- 
letin 1250, published by Orr & Sembower, 
Inc., Morgantown Rd., Reading, Pa. The 
illustrated brochure explains oil, gas and 
combination gas/oil burner systems. 

For more details circle 2214 on mailing card 


@ One draw-through and two blow- 
through electric cabinet heating units are 
described in Bulletin No. 1801, available 
from Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 N. 
Pulaski Road, Chicago 41. The three new 
heaters are designed for flexibility of ar- 
rangement and operation. 
For more details circle 215 on mailing card 


© Bulletin 2714, published by Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Syracuse 1, N.Y., is a minia- 
ture edition of the company’s Floodlight 
Catalog. Included in the 184-page pocket- 
sized book is information on How to Select 
Floodlights, General Purpose, Heavy Duty 
and Mercury Vapor Floodlights, Lighting 
for Hazardous Locations, Searchlights, In- 
stallation Suggestions and Lighting Calcu- 
lations. 
For more details circle 4216 on mailing card 
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Aluminum takes campus honors in beauty and economy 


WITH SPANDRELS of jewel-bright 
colored glass, framed in silvery 
Alcoa® Aluminum, the new Medi- 
cal Center, Basic Sciences Build- 
ing, of West Virginia University, 
is among the most handsome of 
edifices on any American campus. 

ADD THE aluminum in canopy 
fascia and soffits; in doors and 
door frames; on pipe railing, 
stair railing, ornamental railings 
and blackboard frames, and you 
account for more than 250,000 
lb of aluminum in this striking 
building. Nor is beauty the only 
reason for the architect’s selec- 
tion of Alcoa Aluminum. The tax- 
payers’ savings are handsome! 


For exciting drama watch 


ALUMINUM saves on-site labor 
costs because it’s light and easy 
to handle. It saves on mainte- 
nance because it never needs 
painting—it’s the long-lived, out- 
door metal that you install and 
forget for years. 

CUSTOM-DESIGNED aluminum 
curtain. walls and other Alcoa 
Aluminum products can save you 
and other beauty-minded, cost- 
conscious taxpayers many dollars 
today and through years to come. 
For specific information to meet 
your needs in your area, simply 
write: Aluminum Company of 
America, 1820-\I Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


“Alcoa Presents” every Tuesday, ABC-TV, and the Emmy Award winning “Alcoa Theatre” alternate Mondays, NBC-TV 


Med 


Cc 


BUILDING 


ical Center, Bast 


University 


sciences Building, West Virginia 
Morgantown 


ARCHITECT 
E. Silling & Associates, Charlesion, W. Va. 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 


Schmidt 


parden & Erikson, Chicago, Wl 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


Virginia Engineering Co 


Newport News. Va. 


ALUMINUM FABRICATOR 


Newman Brothers, Inc 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


Your Guide 
to the Best 


in Aluminum Value 








Editorial Dept., 
University Microfilms, 
313 N. First St., 

Ann Arbor 15, Wich. 





COMFORT 
‘un THE 
CAMPUS 


New air-conditioned K-State” Union - 
headquarters for student activities! 


Planned for today’s fast-paced campus life, the 
modern, functionally designed Student Union at 
Kansas State University provides complete social 
and recreational facilities for the student community. 


As “living room” for the campus, this spacious 
air-conditioned structure was planned with comfort 
as a key consideration. Its temperature control 
requirements demand accuracy and flexibility to 
assure ideal conditions in its many special-purpose 
rooms, including lounges, game rooms, dining halls, 
ballrooms, library, theater, and meeting rooms. A 
specially engineered Johnson Pneumatic Control 
System meets the specific needs of this busy build- 
ing, assuring year ’round comfort for every purpose 
while keeping heating and cooling costs at a minimum. 


Student Union, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Kansas State Architect, architect, Topeka; 

Kansas State Engineer, mechanical engineer, Topeka; 

Milligan Construction Company, general contractor, Manhattan; 
Powell Brothers, mechanical contractor, Manhattan 


Hundreds of college and university buildings de- 
pend on Johnson Pneumatic Control Systems for 
accurate, economical regulation of air-conditioning, 
heating, and ventilating. Pneumatic controls not 
only provide complete flexibility to meet the most 
diversified requirements, but they are far easier 
and less costly to operate. And they require less 
maintenance and supervision than other types of 
temperature control. 


Why not have your consulting engineer, architect, 
or local Johnson representative explain how the 
advantages of Johnson Control can be applied to 
the buildings on your campus? Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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